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PERSONAL 10 HOME MISSIONARY PASTORS 


PROFESSOR CHARLES MARSH MEAD, D, D.,has donated to the Home Missionary 


Society a limited number of copies of his valuable work, entitied “IRENIC THEO. 
LOGY,” published by G. P. Putnam's Sons of New York, 375 paves. These are te 
distributed among our home missionary pastors as far as they will go as a os eift, the 
only condition being a request for the same with fourteen cents enclosed for postage. 


PASTORS will find this to be a substantial and useful addition to their libraries. The author 


after having been Professor of Hebrew for sixteen years in Andover Theological Semi 
Mary. and a member of the Bible Kevision Committee, spent ten years in Germany in 
study and in authorship both in the English and German languages. Since that time he 
has been Professor of Christian theology in Hartford Theological Seminary and a lecturer 
in Prin neeton Theological Seminary. Recognized as an acute and learned theolovzian he 
also acknowledged to be one of the best German scholars in Anyericta. 


PROFESSOR W. F. WARREN, D.D., LL.D., says of this ‘Dbook:. “This volume aims to give us 


a binocular vision of at least a.«number of the more important of the themes presented 
in all systems of Christian doctrine.” | 


ANOTHER PRESS NOTICE SAYS: “This, Work is written with gr¢at abilliy and: lea 


In deftmess of thought and expression Dr, Mead is scarcely surpassed by any American 


meoiogian. 


THE NEW YORK OBSERVER thus comments: “This is a sincere and strong. attempt to get 


ering theologi: ans toget her The merit OF the vook lies in the sincere franknese arial 


* 


feariessness of the auth or’s search for truth in gqgoctrine ang t 


streneth of his convictions on ¢€very point discussed: his respect fo; 


and fearless disciplés who reach conclusions differing from his: his keen analvees 


discriminations and logic unatraid and appare nthy as unbiassed hy Prepossession: 
man icfic can ke: his admirably clear, wnrestrained and vital stvle: and his evident: 


loyaits “@0 “he Divine Saviour, the Scriptures ard the salvation of the world. 


nh requesting copics of this book please address Secrertary Jj. B. CLARK, 


THE SOCIETY will give its guarantee, which 

is the best of security, for the semi-annual 

. payment during life, of an amount equal to a 
good rate of interest, the gift itself to go ulti- 

RSE to the work of the Home Missionary 


Conditional Gifts 


BY SUCH GIFTS the donors may be assured 
of safety, prompt and regular payments of the 
semi-annual interest, freedom from care. and 
ultimately the use of the money given for the 
purposes of the redemption of this land. to 


The ~ Christ. 


Home Missionary Society FULL INFORMATION will be given by the 
Treasurer of THE CONGREGATIONAL 
HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. Address 
Washington Choate, Treasurer, C. H. M. “a 
Fourth Avenue and Twenty-second Street, New 
York ,City. 


Assuring the donors of income 


forlife are invited by 
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You are ALL NFUSED 


—You want the sweetest toned | 
—You want that sweet tone to last t 

—You dislike to spend any more a OG 1anos 
money than necessary :—But every adviser, and so-called expert, recommends 
a different make. You are like a man lost in the woods. You don’t know 
which way to turn. This surely describes your position. 

‘THE REMEDY :—Educate yourself on the subject! Study—read— 


Read more—Study more. Then listen in the quietness of your 


own parlor to the tone of the highest grade piano you can Me 
get, but without agreeing to purchase it. Callin all 
are not under past obligations to any piano > ag Se 
dealers or friends of dealers. Resolve you will 
study attentively piano tone and will be deaf, 
while studying, to the magnetic talk and persuasiveness of sales- 
me 


men. This is the intelligent way. It’s the way you planned your new 
home. You made a long study of it calmly, thoroughly, and you became 
quite an expert. You can be just as expert about pianos. 


We are willing to send you free two books: 


One officially entitled ‘‘The Book the qualities of labor, the felt, |average American family which was 
ivories and woods used in ore? 
high-grade piano, and compares hig 
qualities with the cheaper kind (used 
in inferior pianos). Describes what 
constitutes a musical-piano-tone, and 
in fact is a complete encyclopedia. 
You need and should have THIS 
EDUCATIONAL BOOK to sek 
inform ve whenever CONFUSE 
ABOUT PIANOS. 
Its scores of illustrations (all de- 


of Complete Information about 
Pianos.”’ 

YOU NEED THIS BOOK of 156 
Pages handsomely bound, if you 
ever intend to buy a piano, no matter 
what make. 


It tells how to test a piano and how © 


to tell good from bad: what causes 
pianos to get out of order. It makes 
the selection of a _— easy. 
read carefully it will 
expert judge of piano tone, of action, 
workmanship and of durability. 
_It tells everything that any one 
can possibly want to know about 
pianos ; Piper a description of every 
part of the piano, how put together 
and all the processes of manufacture. 
Gives description of the new in- 
vention for “en! learners to play 
called THE NOTEACCORD (en- 
dorsed by Paderewski and other 
great pianists). It explains Agents’ 
and Dealers’ Methods and Devices. 
It tells about the very first piano, 


make you an . 


righted but is a short stor 


voted to piano construction) are not - 


only interesting but are /ustructive— 
to children as well as to adults. 

You will certainly learn a great 
deal about pianos that zoe could not 
hear of or read ANYWHERE ELSE 
for it is absolutely the oxly book of 
its kind ever published. Neverthe- 
less we send it free. 


The other book 


is also copy- 
named 
LL’S 
The story of an 


OHN HONEYW 
REASONS.’’ 


We Have Supplied Over 40,000 American Homes With 
WING PIANOS 


ALL CONFUSED about Pianos—it is 
interesting, readable and prettily 
illustrated—gives a little hint of a 
love affair which the piano helped 
along, as oer? pianos have done. 

These two books cost quite a sum 
to produce, print, bind, illustrate 
and mail. Upwards of 400,000 have 
been issued and without a single 
exception have been highly com- 
mended. | 

SO FAR not one word about our- 
selves. We are and have been the 


manufacturers of THE FAMOUS 
WING PIANO for the past 39 years! 


the coupon). 


Werefer to Banks, Governors of many States, and Judges; to Merchants, 
Conservatories of Music, Singers and Professors of Music.. We have been 
students of vibration and of musical tone and strength of materials during 
all these 39 years. The first patent issued to our Mr. Wing, Senior, for 
improvement on pianos was in 1876, and other improvements have been 
invented since at the average rate of more than one yearly. These facts 
prove our skill and long experience, but would not be mentioned if we 
did not wish to show you that we know the piano subject as few others 
have had the opportunity ; for 39 years is a long—long time fora business 
house to “live and learn ” and constantly prosper. 


Write for the books at once or fill in the coupon. Take it out 
and mail to us now while you think of it (and while you have 
You will be under no obligations whatever. r 


WING SON 


WING BUILDING | : 
$58-391 West 13th Street, New York 
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Changes in the F teld 


We have had frequent occasion of 
late to record changes in our official 
list of Superintendents and Sec- 
retaries. In a late number of the 
Pacific, we find the following from 
Henry E. Jewett, which we are glad 
to quote, and heartily endorse, in THE 
HoME MISSIONARY: 

On Sunday, September ist, Rev. L. D. 
Rathbone entered officially upon_ his 
work as Superintendent of Home Mis- 
sions for Northern California, but his 
heart has been in this work long before 
his hands were free for this great serv- 
ice. He knows well this large field and 
most of the pastors in_ self-supporting 
and mission churches. His enthusiasm 
and wisdom and consecration give great 
promise for the development of our 
Home Missionary work. The cause 
which Warren and Harrison loved and 
labored for with recognized success will 
receive fresh impulse from henceforth 
under their successor. Let the churches 
give him welcome and respond generous- 
ly when he asks them to give and serve. 
All communications relating to the work 
of the Home Missionary Society should 


now be addressed to him at Barker 
Block, Berkeley. 


Rev. P. Adelstein Johnson, for seven 
years pastor of the First Church, Ot- 
tumwa, lowa, has been unanimously 
chosen to succeed Dr. T. O. Douglass, as 
Secretary of the Iowa Home Missionary 
Society. Mr. Johnson is, by birth, an 
Icelander, coming to this country as a 
boy. His acquaintance with the State 
work is intimate, and he stands firm in 


the confidence of the churches. It is 
high praise to say that he is regarded 
worthy to succeed Dr. Douglass who, 
after twenty-five years of unwearied 
service, leaves a memory that will be 
ever fragrant in the home missionary 
history of Iowa. It is the good fortune 
of the National Society to have secured 
his services in the coming winter cam- 
paign. 
Rev. Horace Sanderson, whose long 
and fruitful service in Colorado has won 
him the esteem of the churches and the 
love of his brethren, now retires giving 
place to Rev. George A. Hood, late 


District Secretary of the Church Build-— 


ing Society. Mr. Hood has held the 
position of a Home Missionary Superin- 
tendent)'in Minnesota and Wisconsin, 
and is endowed with every. gift of ex- 
perience and of personality for success 
in the Centennial State. 


As a measure of relief for Dr. J. D. 
Kingsbury, his immense field has been 
divided. Rev. George A. Chatfield is 
now to supervise New Mexico and 
Arizona, while Dr. Kingsbury continues 
to have the care of Utah and Southern 
Idaho. For the present his address is 
Bradford, Mass. He will take an active 
part in Eastern campaigns, and will be 
glad to respond to calls for missionary 
addresses. 


Secretary H. E. Thayer, of Kansas, 
has felt the drawing college work, and 
resigns his office to accept the call. of 
Fairmount College, to succeed the late 
Dr. Morrison as its President. Rev. L. 
C. Schnacke takes Mr. Thayer’s place as 
Secretary. 


PLEASE TAKE NOTICE 


In requesting a change of address 
for THE Home Missionary, please 
always name both addresses, the old 
and the new. 


All changes on the mailing list of 
THE Home MiIssIoNaRY are made 
previous to the 15th of each month. 
New subscriptions, or changes of ad- 


dress, received later than the 15th can- 


not appear on the label until one 
month later. | 


In ordering Home Missionary liter- 
ature, please indicate clearly the num- 
ber of copies of any leaflet required, 
whether a single number for personal 
use, or a quantity for distribution. 
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From an Immigrant’s Logbook 
Some Experiences of an Unknown tn the Steerage—A Narrative of Fact, not 
Fiction—Conditions that Should be Abolished 


E live in an age of improve- 

ments. Charity organiza- 

tions are numerous. The 
child-labor question, welfare work, 
tenement house inspection, draw the 
attention of the multitude. A man 
that drives a sick horse is arrested, 
and the horse is cared for; the dog 
without a master is taken to the dog's 
hospital. But, strange to say, war 
goes on and nations murder nations. 
Twentieth century life is a peculiar 
combination of charity and cruelty. I 
have seen the whole population of a 
town in Spain excited and bloodthristy 
over a bull-fight. I have seen strong 
men and women giving their life and 
love and all to those who are hungry 
for a bit of love. I have seen trolley- 
‘car passengers complain about not 
stopping at the corner, but a few yards 
further on. 
companies bathing in wealth and 
dividends at the cost of millions of 
immigrants who suffer steerage hor- 
tors from six to twenty days. - 

Shall the steamship companies reign 
forever? Is it not time that steerage 
conditions, such as I shall describe, 
‘come to an end? | 
_A_ wealthy American going to 
Europe in the first cabin of an up-to- 
‘date ocean-liner, sent a cable from 
Bremen to his friend in New York, 
Teading “Luxury.” I had a notion to 
send a cable to my mother, on arriv- 
ang in New York in the steerage, 


I have seen steamship 


cribe my impressions about the trip. 

On the 2oth of June, 1907, I walk- 
ed into the main office of a German- 
American Line to buy a ticket for the 
steamer that was to leave for New 
York on Saturday, June 22d. Above 
the main entrance I read, “Mein Felt, 
die Welt,” which means, “My field is 
the world.” How true that is. Not 
only does this company have lines 
all over the world, but like some other 
lines, it has almost unlimited power, 
and the dividends are gained largely 
from the patronage of the steerage 
passengers who come from all parts 
of the world. | 

After answering a number of ques- 
tions as to birth, nationality, profes- 
sion, whether I had been in America 
before, etc., all of which are copied on 
the ship’s manifest and which must 
correspond to the answers given by 
the immigrant at Ellis Island, I was 
led to a doctor, who examined me at 
a glance and measured me. Then I 
put down 150 marks ($36), and 
learned that second-cabin passage was 
only 60 marks ($15) more. “And,” 
said the clerk with a wink of his eye, 
“then you don’t have to live in the 
steerage.” 

He could not understand how I 


_ could, choose to travel in the steerage, 


after having been in America, but I 
had my reasons, although I under- 
stood his wink. 

Only 60 marks difference in cash, 


reading “Misery.” That would des-but a world of difference in treatment 
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and accommodation. 

Ticket in hand, I left the beautiful 
building, not fully realizing that I had 
sold my liberty and rights of modern 
civilization for seventeen long days. 

On Saturday, June 22d, I left my 
friend at the door of the waiting room 
of the steamship line, where the first 
of a series of operations began. 

When I looked at the crowd around 
me, tired and worn out, the men un- 
shaven, the women with unkempt hair, 
the children dirty and neglected, I re- 
membered what I had seen years be- 
fore, when I was home, when train- 
loads of immigrants arrived at Rot- 
terdam, after a long railway ride. I 
also remembered what Mr. Z., in that 
same city, told me about the hard- 
ships many immigrants go through 
before they reach the port of embark- 
ation. Later I must tell about him 
and his splendid work among immi- 
grants. Just now we are engaged 
with the first inspection. 

Before I knew it I was pushed into 
a large hall, too small though to hold 
1,600 people, our number of pas- 
sengers. The smell of children, 
garlic, fish, cheese, onions, pickles and 
what not reminded me of the days of 
my childhood, when I was called the 
egg-smeller, on account of my exceed- 
ingly strong smelling capacities. 
Whenever I declared an egg bad, my 
sisters would not touch it, for I was 
an authority on such matters. It 1s 
pleasant to be an authority, but I did 
not feel very good just then. I tried 
to move away from the man in front 
of me, who smelled like a garlic- 
plantation. I moved two feet, that 
was as far as I could get, and behold 
a boy gnawing at a raw onion tried to 
chase me. So I stayed where I was, 
amidst the babel of tongues, and wait- 
ed patiently till my turn came to be 
examined. 

Everyone wanted to get out, and 
pressed forward, only to be pushed 
back again by two policemen, who 
were making faces at one another, ‘to 
indicate that their noses were work- 
ing well. At last the baggage-laden 
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throng began to move on, and my 


turn came to be examined. The doc- 
tor turned up my eyelids, and I passed 
as O. K. An employee of the line 
stamped my large green ticket, “Au- 
gen gesund” (eyes all right). This 
was the second stamp, the first being, 
“Aerztlich untersucht,” stamped by 


the doctor in the office, this meaning, 


“examined by a physician.” 

From the first moment till the last 
the steerage passenger feels as if he 
has committed a crime. He is sur- 
rounded by police officers, steamship 
officers and other officials till he lands 
at the Battery in New York as a free 
man, where the last policeman 
through whose hand he goes holds 
back the crowd that is always there— 
either to satisfy curiosity, or to make 
some money by assisting or mislead- 
ing the immigrants to some cheap, 
obscure lodging house. 

Coming out of the hall, I caught a 
last glimpse of my friend, who laugh- 
ed when he saw me tossing my hand- 
baggage, surrounded by a peculiar 
mixture of Russian-Jews, Poles, Slavs, 
Germans, and others. I tried to laugh, 
but did not succeed very well, owing 
to the odors that filled the air. 

We pressed on, or rather were 
pressed on, till a chain stopped us 
from entering the next hall, across the 
street, where we had to get another 
stamp on our ticket. At the entrance 
door. stood an inspector of police, 
commanding a host of policemen. He 
stood there in all the dignity of a 
German official, moustache twined 


heavenward like Emperor William’s, — 


his figure clad in gray bedecked with 
gold and brass. 
The crowd became impatient, and 


he shouted, “Be quiet!” which did not | 


help matters much, till the chain was 
unhooked, and in groups we were al- 


lowed to go into the next hall. Our. 


official kept busy all the time, and so 
did the policemen; he shouting, “Be 
quiet!” or calling the people dogs, to 
relieve his anger: the police pushing 
and pressing the impatient crowd. _ 
At last I entered the door, and 
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found myself in the large room where 
the physical examination was to take 
place. We had a little more room 
here, because not all were let in at 
once, and I had an opportunity to 
look around a while and see what my 
fellow-passengers looked like. 

My eye fell upon a Russian in full 
uniform, which was soiled and greasy. 
I did not wonder, because the Russian 
uniform may be seen in all places. 
When I was a seaman, I had soldiers 
and naval sailors in uniform discharge 
our cargo of coal in St. Petersburg, to 
make a few dollars in their spare time, 
because their salaries are extremely 
low. At the market in Riga, in south- 
western Russia, I have seen soldiers’ 
and sailors’ uniforms for sale in 
heaps, and seen the shrewd Jews buy 
them from half-drunken men. 

Next to me stood a Bohemian in 


his national dress, smelling at a lemon. 


Then I noticed a Hebrew mother with 
four children, sitting upon a jute 
bundle, held together by enough rope 
to move a man-of-war. She shouted 
to her husband, with his long whisk- 


ers, the Jew’s pride, asking him to buy 


some lemonade from a fat German 
woman who was selling soft drinks, 


cake, and small bottles of . medicine 


for headache and seasickness. 

To my surprise I discovered next to 
me a man, a Jew apparently, clean- 
shaven, who had all the character- 
istics of a Bowery “bum,” such as you 
may see line up on Saturday after- 
noon at the gallery doot of a New 
York or Chicago cheap Hebrew thea- 
tre. In fairly good English he ad- 
dressed the officer at the door in this 
wise: “Shut up, you mucker, don’t 
molest my brethren.” etc. This type 
was at the head of everything that 
went on in the steerage. 

We had to pass another physician, 
who, as we passed by bareheaded, ex- 
amined our body at a glance to see 
that we were not crippled or lame. 
He stamped our ticket, and then we 
were again allowed to go into the 
open air. This time the police began 
to do the examining. Every man had 
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to show his pass and soldier’s papers, 
but I had none to show, so could not 
pass through. Fortunately I had my | 
intention papers for American citizen- 
ship with me, and that opened the 
door. | | 
' After these preliminaries, we were 
packed on small steamers which took 
us over to the , an 11,000 ton 
steamer, eight years old. There she 
lay, puffing and blowing as if she 
could beat the 23 mile record, but the 
seventeen days that our passage last- 
ed proved different. e came along- 
side and climbed on board, not realiz- 
ing the sufferings that were awaiting 
us | 


The steerage stewards stood by the 
steerage entrance, and the second 
cabin passengers saw us from their 
promenade deck going down to the 
second and third. basement, as one 
jolly fellow remarked. Down I went 
to the compartment where I belonged, 
ramely, “Single men.” There are 
different compartments—for families, 
for single men, for single women, and 
for the Jews, who as always since the 
destruction of Jerusalem receive the 
lowest place: in this instance on the 
lowest deck. 
Here our beds were shown, and I 
found myself in a room that served at 
the same time as sleeping room (it 
contained 290 beds, if you please), 
dining-room and recreation room in 
case of. bad weather, or after 9 p. m., 


_when we had to go below. © 


In vain I looked for a dining-room, 
discovering to my astonishment that 
we had to eat in the same room where 
we slept. Full of indignation, I 
thought what could be done to put a | 
stop to such a condition, when all at 
once a bell rang; and I understood 
that it was the signal to: get our eat- 
ing utensils—this being shouted in 
German by a steward with a bunch of 
whiskers like a haystack. Somehow © 
he made himself understood by the - 
non-German speaking ones, and a mad 
rush followed. 

The inspection had lasted so many 
hours and all were so tired and 
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hungry that when they understood 
that dinner-time had come, everyone 
wanted to be first to get a plate, a 
spoon and a cup—the outfit of a hun- 
gry steerage passenger on this line. 
No knives, no forks, no tablecloth, no 
service at all at the tables. Add to 
this no spittoons, no refuse buckets, 
no bath-rooms, and you have con- 
ditions which certainly do not uplift 
the immigrant. 


Every immigrant, no: 


matter where he comes from or what 


his surroundings were, is above the 
level the Hamburg-American Line 
brings him to. 

Do I state too much if I say that 
such conditions are absurd, disgrace- 
ful, down-hauling? Do I ask too 
much if I ask for your indignation? 
But let me go on. | 7 

Upon one of the tables stood a 
sailor, for all the stewards in the 
steerage are “old salts.” Another 
steward handed him the cups,’ plates 


_ and spoons—the three things to eat a 


meal with. 

All sorts of languages were heard, 
and very soon the first fight was on. 
To be sure, to get their utensils the 
men pushed and thronged. The 


THE BEDS IN THE MEN’S SECTION 


steward on the table began to curse 


like a trooper, first in German, then 


in Polish, and then in whatever other 
language he might know how to 


swear in, for every steward is quite a 
But he could not control. 


linguist. 
the mob any more, and at last he said 
to his mate, who locked the cupboard 
with a bang: “Let the hocks eat from 
the floor.” | 

That was the end, and half of us 


were turned away without anything 


at all. About an hour later the bell 
rang again for supper, and sitting on 
my bed, the only place I had to sit on 
just then, because the few tables were 
surrounded by a hungry crowd, I 
watched the performance. Let me 
say that I did not think of eating on 
that first night. 

After a few moments I saw men 
coming down with kettles of soup, po- 


tatoes with a coat on, and tea. They 


had no time to put down the things 
upon the table. In the twinkling of 
an eye the kettles were empty, and no 
wonder, for the poor fellows did not 
have anything to eat since the morn- 


ing, because all the time was taken up 


by the inspection and other operations. 
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Those that did not have any plates 
Or spoons borrowed some from a more 
fortunate one, or else used tlieir 
fingers. The next day there was more 
order. Plates, cups and spoons were 


provided for each one, and out of. 


every tier of sixteen men one was ap- 
pointed to get the food. He received 
a card, and also such utensils as a 
coffee kettle, soup kettle, potato bowl, 
etc. 

When the dinner bell rang, all these 
men went in line to the kitchen, where 
the purser and.his assistant, controlled 
the cards. © This system ‘works very 
badly, and many times there is not 


enough for the sixteen men, and when 


the man with the card goes for the 
second time to get more, he stands a 
fair chance to be sent away by one of 
the stewards, or kickers, as_ they 
might be called. Discipline cannot 
better this. The food ought to be 
brought by the stewards, and the 
dishes ought to be washed by them 
also. 

After that first meal was served, I 
wondered what would become of the 
dishes and spoons. It did not take me 
long to understand that it was our 
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privilege to keep and to wash them, 
and I saw some of the funniest sights 


I ever saw. 


Men, women and children went up 


on deck to wash dishes, and having no 
fresh water to wash them with, had to 
use salt water and cold, an impossible 
thing, especially when they were 
greasy. Any old thing served as a 
dishcloth. 

I do not need to say that most of 
the time the dishes were far from 
clean, and were greasy and unpleas- 
ant. But it certainly was not the 
fault of the helpless immigrants. 
When we looked for a regular wash- 
room, we found there was no such 
useful institution on the ship, though 
she was only eight years old and of 
large tonnage. So, the only places 
available were the lavatory which 
opens into the toilet rooms, using the 
bowls as wash-pans, or the openings 
of the deck wash-pipe. 

Many times, when as a matter of 


course the refuse and grease were 


spread all over the steerage deck, the 
boatswain or his mate would come 


~ along and stop us and chase us. There 


was no inducement to try to keep 
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THE WAY MEALS SHOULD NOT BE SERVED : 
- 


NO DINING-ROOM ACCOMMODATIONS AND THE RESULT 


clean and decent. 


Why not have a roomy dish-wash- 
ing place. or, better still, why not have 
the ship provide men to do the wash- 
ing? But how can you expect the one 
man that has to look after the welfare 
of about 300 passengers to do the 
dish-washing besides. 

It is an actual fact that there was 
but one man in each compartment, 
which contains from 200 to 400 pas- 
sengers in the busy season of immi- 

I have figured out that there is 
about one waiter te every twelve pas- 
sengers in the second cabin, and one 


to eight in the first cabin, to serve at 
the tables only, apart from the host of 


stewards and stewardesses that look 

after linen, toilet-rooms, deck chairs, 

ete. 

Do you think the steerage fills the 

pockets of the shareholders, or the 

first and second cabin? 
On packing my trunk I had the 


lucky idea of putting some towels in- 


to it, and they came in handy to wipe 
the dishes, and for this I used them 
every day. The good-hearted Aust- 
rian Poles, who were with me in my 


table group, appreciated this very 


much, and showed their thankfulness . 


in a peculiar way, by giving me the 
first choice of the meat and other pro- 
visions. They called me the photo- 
grapher, as they thought I was a 
professional photographer, seeing me 
with my camera from time to time. 
Funny sights, I said. It was funny 
to see the poor fellows struggle to 
clean. the dishes, trying in vain to 
wipe off the grease with the salt 
water. On one occasion a sailor had 
thrown sand upon the results of sea- 
sickness, and after dinner when the 
usual procession of dish-washers ap- 
peared, one.man, seeing the sand, had 
a bright idea, and whipped his towel 
into the sand to use it as a means of 
cleansing ! | | 
But now came the question, where 


*to put the dishes. There were no 


cupboards and no lockers to put them 
in, so the only place was the deck, 
underneath the lower beds. In case 
of rolling ship, there was of course 
a general mix up, and the beds were 
found to be the safest place to put 
them in, for fear of breaking them. 


In case of bad weather, when many 
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were common sense will tell 
the rest. 


(Almost incredible is the fact that. 


the steamship officials provide no 
basins for the poor people to use in 
case of sea-sickness, thereby making 
it impossible to preserve decent con- 
ditions, since often there was no access 
to the open deck). 

How I spent the first night? 

I did ce close my eyes. I could 
not. I was disgusted, irritated, and 
the rotten smell, which naturally 
filled the crowded space, was more 
than I could stand. Later on I got 
used to it. 

In rooms from 50x65 feet to 80x65 


feet there were from 175 to 290: beds. | 


Between the beds there was not an 
inch of space. They were double- 
tiered and divided into blocks of 32 
beds. The floor was of iron and 
damp. The light was too dim for 
reading by day or by night. The 
ventilation, especially in bad weather, 
when some of the hatches have to be 
closed, was wholly unsatisfactory. 
The pillows and mattresses, filled with 

Sea-grass, were very hard, and the 
one blanket was not sufficient in a 
cold night. \ 
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One night I could not sleep because 
it was too cold. We asked the 
steward to turn on the steam heat, but 
he refused to do so. Upon inquiry I 


found that it was turned on that night 


in the first and second cabins. 
‘There was no place to hang up 


clothes, no clothes-hooks or lockers. 


There was no place to put baggage 
but the damp iron deck, upon which 
the refuse of the meals was thrown; 
while the consequences of sea-sickness 
are scarcely fit to put baggage upon. 
The bed was all we had, and upon 
this everything had to be put that 
there was room for. | 

The kingdom of a steerage pas- 
senger is his bed. It is his room, 
locker,.cupboard, chair, and what not. 

Upon the hatches and between the 
beds the dinner tables were put up. 
These consisted of a board laid upon 
two trestles. There were no dining 
rooms, so you can imagine how de- 
lightful it was to eat in a room where 
SO many people have slept. This room 
was at the same time the recreation 
room. It was also the place where 
the — were driven like cattle, 
with hatches closed, when something 
official like vaccination took place. 

(Continued next month) 
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IMMIGRANTS PEELING POTATOES ON THE DECK : 


Edtitor’s 


‘The Unspeakable Steerage 


N view of conditions pictured in 
the leading article of this number, 
we cannot regard the above title 

as an exaggeration, and no reader of 
the article will wish it softened. Were 
this the story of things as they were 


twenty-five years ago, its lurid fea- - 
tures might be pardoned, but the 


world has rolled into the Twentieth 


Century, when all things are supposed 


to be marching toward the Miullen- 
nium. The experience of this writer 
is not yet six months old, and it 


is not strikingly millennial. Such 
a picture of man’s inhumanity 
to man is_ seldom revealed in 


these days, and were it not for the 
prevailing interest of our churches in 
every phase of foreign immigration, 


- it might better have been suppressed. 
_ We feel, however, that it is the right 


of all students of this problem to know 
whatever is to be known about it, and 
the opportunity to learn the facts 
from one who has in his own person, 
seen and suffered, is so-rare, that we 
should be wronging our readers to 
withhold them.: The entire story of 


three chapters, of which we publish 


this month, the first chapter, has been 
submitted to the Government author- 
ities at Ellis Island, who do not dis- 
pute its truth. “’Tis true, ’tis pity, 
and pity ’tis true.” ao 


Missionary Campaigns 
R. DOUGLASS, Professor and 


Mrs. Steiner, and Secretary 
Lougee,’ with occasional help 


from Miss Woodberry, Secretary of 


the Woman’s Department, opened the 
New England campaign October 26, 
in Boston, filling several pulpits on 
that day, and visiting the Friday even- 
ing prayer meetings of that week. 
After Boston, Salem, Natick and Mil- 
ford, were visited, and in the early 


Outlook 


days of November, Portland, Concord, 
Lowell, Rutland, Pittsfield, Spring- 
field, Hartford, Meriden, New Lon- 
don, New Haven and Providence, 
were the scene of their labors. The 
addresses were well received, and a 
good impression was left. The ex- 
penditure for this campaign was very 
slight, as the speakers were entertain- 
ed in nearly every instance. One fea- 
ture of several of the meetings was a 
banquet provided at the expense of 
friends, at which there was some dis- 
cussion of Home Missionary prob- 
lems. The names of several hundred 
prominent friends of the Society were 
secured, with the understanding that 
they might be solicited for personal 
help. One pleasing feature of the 
whole trip was the donation by Dr. 
Steiner of his services. He turned 
back the check of $150 given him as 
payment for his work. Dr. Douglass, 
with his rich experience at the West, 
was particularly welcome and most 
effective. Arrangements are now 


making for him to visit Minnesota, 


North and South Dakota and Iowa, 
in the early part of 1908. Dr. Kings- 


bury has been touring in New Jersey 


in the interests of the Society; while 
Secretary Shelton of the New York 
State Society, has been carrying on a 
campaign of three weeks for the State 
and National work in New York, 


where the speakers were Miss Wood- 


berry, Secretary Herring, Field Sec- 
retary Puddefoot and Mr. Shelton. 
The places visited were Middletown, 
Albany, Rensselaer, Utica, Pulaski, 
Oswego, Buffalo and Syracuse; also 
several of the local associations. 

The officers of the Society are 
greatly encouraged by the returns of 
these efforts. Not only have the re- 


-ceipts been favorably affected, but the 


hearty welcome and the cordial good 
will expressed for the Society and its 
work, have been particularly hearten- 


ing. 
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The T Treasury 


_ Interest and 
Contributions Home Missionary Legacies 


| 12,182.98 368.52 7,591.68 
3,990.93 835.62 3,131.57 
September ......... 4,430.45 422.81 3,139.87 
November ........4. 10,504.14 1,783.96 12,810.66 Total 
67,546.46 7:357-75 52,611.99 127,516.20 
1907 
Interest and 
Contributions Home Missionary Legacies 
11,667.37 2,218.89 1,950.00 
9,187.37 1,688.11 8,203.66 
4,545.04 546.56 9,049.11 
4. 5,077.4 617.52 12,103.35 
10,381.35 205.45 2,094.79 
........4. 10,515.07 1,922.64 3,452.32 
68,846.67 9,586.77 67,743.36 
146,176.80 
18,660.60 
Total Gain 
1,300.21 2,220.02 -. 15,131.37 


Gain—Contributions Gain—Interest, &c. Gain—Legacies 


Rev. James H. Ross 


E are pained to record the 
V \ death of this servant of God 
at Clifton Springs, New 


York, December 7, 1907. For twelve 
years he has filled the position of press 


agent for the seven Benevolent So- 


cieties, rendering them an invaluable 
service in keeping their work and 


claims before the public, especially 


through the secular press of the coun- 
try. An early editorial training gave 
him unusual facility for such service. 
The Annual Meeting reports obtained 
remarkable and very valuable publicity 
by his direction, and his loss to the 
Societies in this line of effort is al- 


ready deeply. felt. He was a man of 
broad sympathies and of marked lite- 
rary culture. His knowledge of 


-hymnology was extensive and several © 


articles from his pen on this subject 


obtained a wide circulation. As a 


minister of God, as a Christian broth- 
er, and as a friend and promoter of. 


‘every good work, he was universally 


respected, trusted and beloved. Even 
in his declining health, which began 
about six months ago, his interest in 
the missionary enterprises of the 


church has been wonderfully main- 


tained. Home and Foreign missions 
have seldom had a more faithful sup- 
porter, or a more intelligent promoter, 
than Mr. Ross. The only surviving 
member of his family is his wife. 
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Our Western Achievements and 
Their Claims Upon Us 


By T. O. Dovuctass, D. D. 


QME missionarilly considered, 
Hi the West is all the way from 

the Hudson River to the ends 
of the earth. 

The great purpose of Home Mis- 
sions is to cover the whole land, east, 
west, north, south, with Christian 
churches; to bring the house of God 


and the preached Word, Sabbath after 


Sabbath, within easy reach of every 
man, woman and child within our 
borders; to set the Sabbath bells to 


ringing everywhere. 


I am learning to be glad that we are 
not alone in this overwhelming task. 

“The Methodist and Baptist have 
just gone along to ring those charm- 
ing bells,’ and I am glad of that. 

“The Episcopal and the Presby- 
terian have just gone along to ring 
those charming bells,” and I am al- 


_most glad of that. Of course we must 


not be much behind the Presbyterians, 
as indeed we are not. In many places 
we are the pioneers. 

We have set the Sabbath bells to 
ringing, in spots, all over the land: 
three hundred in Iowa; two hundred 
in Minnesota; one hundred and sev- 
enty in North Dakota; one hundred 


and seventy in South Dakota; a 
-baker’s dozen in Wyoming; about the 


same in Montana; one hundred and 
eighty, including associated churches 
in Idaho, British Columbia, Alaska, 
and Washington; sixty in Oregon; 


two hundred in California; and one 


in Nevada. | 

Broadly speaking, all the Congrega- 
tional churches, west of the Hudson, 
and many of the Presbyterian, are 
products of Congregational Home 
Missions. In the good old days of 
union we had this equitable division 


of labor: We, for the most part, 
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furnished the men and the money, and 
they furnished the churches. 

Our Western colleges, too, have 
sprung up in the wake of this great 
movement. | 

Thousands of* communities have 
been redeemed from the pioneer vices, 
and made fit places for people to live 


in, and children to be born in, by the | 


coming of the missionary and the 
planting of the church. | 2 
No other agency has had so much 


to do with the making of Common-~ i 


wealths. 

I have heard them say over there in 
South Dakota, that no other man that 
lived among them had so much to do 
with the shaping of the character of 
the Commonwealth that was to be as 


Joseph Ward. I have heard them say 


that no other man had so much to do 
with the writing of the Constitution 
of the Commonwealth that was to be 
as Joseph Ward. I understand that 
in very deed his hand did hold the 
pen which wrote out some of the 
clauses of the Constitution as they 
stand on the statute books of that 
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begun. 
are not yet self-supporting; a hun- 
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Commonwealth to-day. | 
These are some of our Western 


achievements. 
Now as to their demands upon us. 
First, of course, to finish the work 
A hundred churches in lowa 


dred in Minnesota; a hundred in 
North Dakota; a hundred in South 
Dakota; a hundred in Washington ; 
and a hundred in California. 

We have still on hand a great 
amount of unfinished business. 

And the new work is pressing in 
and pressing in all the while. 

Seventeen mew churches have 
sprung up in North Dakota the past 
year, eleven of them in a string since 
April 1st. Now is the time to make 
that a great Congregationally Chris- 
tian State. The same is true of South 
Dakota. In the eastern portion the 
churches might well be pressed to 
larger contributions to the work. The 
western part is, a good deal of it about 
as new as new can be; but all of it, 
by new roads, and irrigating enter- 
prises, is being opened up for settle- 
ment, and the people are pouring in. 
Now is the time to give generous aid 
to the new South Dakota. 

Wyoming is a grazing State. The 
other day, almost;up to the very crest 
of the Rockies, I saw cattle looking as 

fat and sleek and contented as if they 


7 were really getting something to eat. 


As yet there are in Wyoming about 
as many square miles as people; but 
the people are rushing in to occupy 
the irrigated districts and the mining 
regions which are all over the State. 
Now is the time to give generous aid 
to Wyoming. Superintendent Gray 
‘thinks we should concentrate our 
forces there. 

Montana, mighty Montana; eight 
hundred miles from end to end; a 
land of mountains and fountains’ of 
sources and resources, and boundless 
possibilities! We ought to organize 
twenty churches there in the next 


twelve months, and we will be great 


sinners if we don’t. | 
What’s the matter with Washing- 
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ton? She’s all right, and she’s a 
daisy. I told them out there that, 
since I resigned, they had the best 
Superintendent of the whole bunch. | 
might have said the same thing in 
other States, but I did not. If only 
there were not quite so much sage 
brush ; and if I knew just when to say 
Tacoma and when to say Rainier; 
and if they would only furnish, as they 


promise to do, rain that will not wet — 


to the skin, I would feel very com- 
fortable about Washington. The 
brethren out there are united and 
prosperous and aggressive. Our in- 
fallible Year Book (I am glad that we 
still have one infallible Book), reports 
twelve new churches in 1906; and yet 
the Washington work is not keeping 
up with its opportunities. | 

Our weak spot on the coast is 
Oregon. 

The home missionary crossed the 
Cascades almost as early as he cross- 
ed the Mississippi. And the work had 
splendid leadership in the early times, 
and still we are weak in Oregon. 

But a new day is at hand. New 
centers of population are being creat- 
ed by irrigation, and the extension of 
the wheat fields, and the demand for 
the tall timber of the southern moun- 
tains. A new spirit of aggressiveness. 
along all lines is stirring out there. 
Now is the time to push things in 
Oregon. 

Two weeks ago last Sunday even- 
ing in Los Angeles, I spoke in a little 
gem of a rustic temple, raised up in 
three days. The church is too young 
to have its name in the Year Book. 
They are building a $75,000 house of 
worship. That is the way they do 
things down in Southern California. 

The other day, somewhere about 
the Bay they organized a church of 


107 members. That’s the way they do 


things in Northern California. And 
yet I scarcely ever heard a Mace- 


donian cry more piteous and insistent 
than that which came from mountains 


and valleys of the north about old 


Shasta. | 
Only one Congregational church in 
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Nevada! 

Unum sed leonem. 

There at Reno one of our pastors 
said: “A full score of doors of op- 
portunity have stood wide open to us 


’ here, and we could not enter in!” 


Such weakness is wicked. 


Before a hundred open doors in the 


West we have stood in criminal weak- 
ness, not able to enter. 

But who can tell of the destitutions 
of the West? Hundreds of mining 
camps without any gospel! Hundreds 
of lumber camps without any gospel? 
Tens of thousands of ranchmen, cat- 
tlemen, cowboys, without any gospel! 

And we are pledged to bring the 
house of God and the preached Word 
within easy reach of all our people. 

We need for this work men by the 
hundreds, and money by the millions. 

I know a preacher who never knows 
when he is defeated, and so he never 
is defeated. | 

We need a dozen men of this sort 
for Oregon, and another dozen for 
Montana, and a hundred more for the 
rest of the great West. 

A million a year would scarcely suf- 


fice for the great service. A half 


million we must have in gifts from the 
living, leaving the dead to bury the 
great debt. . 
Apportionments to the States and 
churches is a part of our program. 
One of our Iowa pastors year by 
year would write me: “How much 
are you going to raise this year? 
What is our share?” I would give 


him a good stiff sum, to which he — 


would respond: “We'll raise it, if it 
takes all summer, if it takes all winter, 
if I have to give half of it myself.” 
Brother pastor, go thou and do like- 
wise, and count yourself an awful sin- 
ner if you don’t. Our program calls 
too for personal contributions. I 
know a poor preacher who for the 
past twenty-five years has~put five 


dollars per month into this work—a 


monthly contribution to meet the 
monthly bills. Will you join me in 
this service? If you will, a thousand 
of you, ten thousand of you, our 
financial troubles would be at an end, 
and I would be ready to exclaim with 
one of old: The prayers of David the 
son of Jesse are ended. 


Two Practical Addresses 


[We ask special attention to the 
two following articles which contain 


the substance of addresses delivered 


by Messrs. Benthall and Harris, at 
the recent Cleveland Anniversary. 
They deal with practical home mis- 


sionary conditions on the field, and it 
was this feature which made them so 
effective when spoken, and which will 
not have lost their power upon the 
reader. | 


Everyday Work in the Everyday Church 


‘By Rev. ALFRED BENTHALL, Huron, MICHIGAN 


N this day of great church enter- 
prises of elaborate methods and 
valuable church plants, there is at 
least some danger that we may for- 
get the value of the every-day work 
such as is being done in the every-day 
church, such as comprise and will con- 
tinue to do so, the most of the rank and 
file of our churches. We may never 
cease to thank God for eloquent men 
filling large spheres of influence, and 


also for large and beautiful church 
plants; but let us not forget the value 
of the every-day kind, both of men and 


-churches,—this was the kind of men 


chosen by our Master when He would 


send forth those who, in response to a ~ 


world-wide commission, were to carry 
on the work He had begun,—and more- 
over, faithful work of the every-day kind 
brings lasting and glorious results. 
Come with me to a country com- 
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munity in northern Michigan, in the year 
1863. A dear brother in the Congrega- 
tional ministry, since passed to his re- 
ward, went into almost unbroken forest, 
and after making a clearing, and erect- 
ing a log house, in January, 1864, held 
the first religious service in the history 
of the township. There they voted to 
have regular services with preaching 
each alternate Sunday, and in Septem- 
ber of that year they organized a Con- 
gregational Church, with twelve mem- 


bers, two of whom are still in the com- 


munity. By and by a hall was built, in 
which the services were held, and still 
later a good church building, which still 
serves its purpose as a center of re- 
ligious work. A glance over its roll 
gives some interesting facts. It is only 
a small country church, and will con- 
tinue such owing to sparseness of pop- 
ulation, but 164 have enjoyed its fellow- 
ship; of these 103 there professed their 
Christian faith; thirty-one were passed 
on to other Congregational Churches; 
twenty to churches of other denomina- 
tions; forty-nine are dead, and thirty- 
one still enjoy its fellowship. From its 
ranks have come two Congregational 
ministers, one newspaper editor, four- 


teen public school teachers. One of its, 


young ladies was for many years matron 
of Olivet College, and another now fills 
an honorable place in a Boston ed- 
ucational Institution. 

The land on either side ofthe road 
on which the church stands, for over 
three miles north and south, is controll- 
ed by members or adherents of this 
church and a Sunday quiet reigns there 
in marked contrast to some other local- 
ities not far away. Moreover, an ex- 
cellent moral atmosphere has_ been 
created and maintained, at their barn 
raisings, profanity is not heard, nor is 
whiskey in evidence, tobacco is almost 
entirely unused, and a saloon could not 
exist on a hundred miles of such ter- 
ritory. The standing of these people 


with the merchants of the near-by town — 


is of the best. Sunday baseball is not 
played, nor are its games elsewhere 
visited by the people of this community. 
A ball team existing there not long 
since was known as the Sunday School 
ball team. A band of thirteen pieces 
that was kept up there for years, did not 
have a man in it who either drank in- 
toxicants or used tobacco or who was 
known to indulge in profanity. The 
young people of the community like to 
go to the church and are much interest- 
ed in its work. It has been my privilege 
to minister in the last things to some of 
the members of this church, and their 


testimony has been of the value of the 


church and its services to them, and of 
their confidence in the Saviour about 
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whom they learned there. One of their 
young men who had been away for a 


while, said to me recently, “I want to _ 


live here; I never knew the value of 
this till I had been away and seen some 
other communities where church senti- 
ment did not dominate.” Of course 
these people are human like others and 
have their ups and downs, but the work 
of the every-day country church has left 
its mark, and left it indelibly on the peo- 
ple and their community. 


Some twelve years ago a hustling | 


town was started about four miles from 


this country church. Its pastor went to 


the new town and gave them their first 
religious work, and now we have there 
as the the child of the country church a 
hopeful enterprise with a good property 
and where the pastor now resides. 


Since then a new work has been started 


in another direction, and we are gaining 
the territory round about. This was all 
made possible by the faith and fore- 
sight of that faithful pastor and his help- 
ers who, in the days of hardship and 
poverty, determined that the foundations 
of their community should be of a Chris- 
tian kind, and so in the very beginning 
planted the church and have nurtured it 
through the years. This story is true 
and might of course be duplicated over 
and over again. 
work is gloriously well worth while,— 
to do it is a privilege,—and its doing is 
to lay wider the bulwarks of God’s king- 
dom in the earth. And never were there 
more insistent calls for our best talent, 
and never promise of richer reward than 


to-day, if we will only go into the new 
places and on the very threshold of life 


there plant the Christian Church and 
gather round it the people whose social 
instincts must be gratified, and who 
might better find their fellowship at the 
church than anywhere else. 
we need the consecration of money and 
talent, and a deep, earnest purpose to 
win lives for our Master. 

Let any man with a working knowl- 
edge of the Word of God, and as much 
other training as he can add, give his life 
to this glorious every-day church work. 
Let him know his Master and catch His 
Spirit, with always his face to the front, 
and his expectation from God, his heart 
mellowed, and his message empowered 
by the Holy Spirit and such a- man will 
do great service for the Church of 
Christ, and by the help of God create 
much of such atmosphere as I have 
described. Such work, the every-day 
work of the every-day church, is win- 
ning the world for Christ. There is no 
room for pessimism. It is ours to help 
to usher in a new day, when a redeemed 
universe shall crown our Master King 
of kings and Lord of lords. sae 


Such every-day church 


For this- 
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Our Work Among the Men of the 
: Mine and the Forge 


ik. 


By Rev. Henry Harris, St. Louis, Missouri. 


of World’s Work, by a Series of 
diagrams endeavored to show 
where the emigrants from the dif- 
ferent European countries settled in our 
own land. Each-city with 10,000 from 
any one country, was shown by a large 
dot; with a smaller one for every 1,000 
over. The diagram, representing the 
emigrants from the British Possessions, 
show them as settling largely in Mich- 
igan, Colorado and Illinois. In Michigan 
we have seventy overflow dots on the 
Great Lakes alone. 

It has been my privilege to work 
among these people, and particularly 
with those from the southern part of 
England. I have found them as a mass, 
deficient in book knowledge, but having 
considerable natural ability. It is said, 
the little country of Cornwall turns out 
more preachers than any other part of 
the world. As a rule they are religious, 
and very demonstrative in it. They call 
it, “Putting some life in it.” Religion 


Sot Wont ago, a writer in a copy 


with them is a thing of life, and if they 


cannot have the life, they will not have 
the religion. In fact, I have found this 
to be true of the large proportion of 
working men. They have to live a very 
active life in their industrial affairs, and 
are accustomed to a life with the safety- 
valve continuously on the pop and it is 
sure death to hang a weight on the 
lever; and in religion they carry the 
Same spirit and haven’t any use for the 
conducting of a spiritual morgue. I feel 
this is one place we need to strengthen 
our work. I have found our-polity very 
practical for solving the problem of how 
to combine the different elements in the 
small community, but we need a little 
more steam and a little less cold storage; 
a little more fire and a little less starch, 
in connection with the work. 
The Personal Contact 

I feel that after a pure, consecrated, 
Christian life, there is nothing that tells 
as much as the personal contact of the 
worker with the men. Others may be 


able to delegate this important part of . 


their work to another; but the one who 
would win the men we have under con- 


Sideration, must expect to companion 


with them and oftimes find himself with 
a grimy hand. The hand of the working 


men extended in good faith, ought never 
be too grimy for the Christian worker 
to grasp. Soap and water will wash the 
dirt from our hand, but there is no pow- 
er under the sun that can erase the in- 
dellible impression that has been made 
on the man’s mind and heart by a heart- 
felt grasp of the hand. While many of 
these men have been trained to be able 
to appreciate good preaching and it is im- 
possible for the preacher to feed them on 
chaff, and they haven’t much use for the 
man who tries to make an arc-light dis- 
play on a kerosene light training; never- 
theless, they are not near as much con- 
cerned about whether your sermon is cut 
after the pattern of the latest homiletic 
fashion plate, as that you shall show you 
are not afraid to rub up against them. 
To illustrate this power of the personal 


contact: In 1889 I was a blacksmith in © 


a small village of Northern Michigan. 
It is true I was a Christian, and interest- 
ed enough in Christian work to- be the 
superintendent of a Sunday school, but 
might never have entered into a larger 
field of religious labor if I hadn’t come 
in contract with a faithful pastor. Rev. 
C. Y. Washburn, at that time pastor of 
our church at Hancock, Mich., visited 
our community with his Sunday school. 
Learning of the effort being made he 
visited the shop where I was working, 
and introduced himself, and talked so 
long with me that he missed his excur- 
sion and had to remain all night. He 
then secured. permission to sleep in the 
Same room with me. And just as the 
scales fell from Saul’s eyes and he saw 
anew, so I saw a new world and a new 
opportunity for me in it. And that night 
before retiring, the prayer that went up 
from my lips was, “O Lord God help me 
never to disappoint this man in me.” 
While the men want you to look neat 
and clean in your work, still I have 
oftimes found that the most practical 
way of winning them, is the wearing of 
a suit of overalls during the week in 
some useful and unselfish work. 

In addition, as a preacher, I find this 
personal contact my best encyclopedia 
of illustrations. Such illustrations are 
full of life. 
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286 THE HOME MISSIONARY 


good equipment. Missionary work with- 
out it is a hand perpetually in the Home 
Missionary treasury. We cannot expect 
permanency of occupation without it. It 
is just as sensible for the mines to hire 
miners and send them into the mines and 
expect good and effiective service without 
drilling machine and power, as for us to 
send the Home Missionary into the field 
and expect him to do good work without 
an equipment. In our home missionary 
work I feel we have a prancing team of 
steeds, well-mated and one just as im- 
portant as the other. And just as the 
one horse hitched.to the pole will not be 
able to do good work, so neither of 
these societies can do good and effective 
work without the other. No one but the 
Home Missionary and his family knows 
how much privation he and his family 
have to put up with on fields, because 
they get .unhitched and try to go it 
alone. Some years ago, it was neces- 
sary to build a church in a new com- 
munity, and I was asked to undertake 
the work. I secured a four months leave 
of absence from my own church to go 
and do so. So as not to burden the lit- 
tle community with my support, I secur- 
ed employment in a new mill that was 
being constructed. Four o’clock Mon- 
day, a. m., we loaded the little furniture 
necessary for us to have on a wagon, 
and started on our twenty-five mile trip. 
About noon we arrived at our destina- 
tion only to find that the little three- 
room log house that was to be our home 
for the summer was given to another. 
What to do was the question. We could 
go*back to our comfortable home and 
field, but that would be turning our 
back on duty. I said to the teamster, 
“put out your team and feed and give 
me time to think”; and then I went away 
alone and fought the battle out. There 
were other unfinished log houses with- 
out chimney or plaster between the logs. 
I went to the superintendent and secur- 
ed permission to move into one of 
these. The only way we could keep our 
babies warm was by taking out a pane 
of glass and put the stove-pipe through 
the hole. During the night the wind 
blew and the rain fell and poured 
through the hole where the chimney 
oucht to be. It beat through the chinks 
in the logs, and it was necessary for us 
to hang sheets and blankets up to keep 
the wind and rain out of the room in 
which we were sleeping. This is no ex- 
ception of the privations the Home Mis- 
sionary oftimes has to meet. But 
should they be called upon to suffer such 


privations any longer than necessary? 
A great difficulty in the home mission- 

ary field is that the men of money, who 

have their money invested in the mines 


or factories, usually live in some old 


established town. and are members of 
some strong church. The key to the 
Situation is the pastor of that church, 
and I say, “God bless the noble band of 
faithful pastors in these churches for 
the way in which they respond”; but 
once in a while we find one who says, 
“God bless you brother in your work, 
but while we should like to help you, 
still our expenses are so high, and we 
have, otr hands so full just at present, 
that ill be impossible.” What would 
some of our city churches do if it wasn’t 
for the money earned in these new 
places? What would some of our Bos- 
ton churches do if it wasn’t for the 
money earned in the copper mines of 
Michigan, Denver and Colorado Springs, 
if it wasn’t for the gold mining camps 
of these states? Brethren, you ought to 
show your. gratitude to those of us who 
are on these ‘fields helping to get the 
money to support your city churches. I 
do not appeal on the basis of sympathy; 
but that we are laborers together and 
whatever is of interest to us is also of 
vital interest to you. | 

I do not think those who have never 
had their hand in this can realize how 
much a little money can do. In 1894 we 
began the erection of a stone building 
at Lyons, Colo. It was impossible for 
us to secure money, but there being 
plenty of good building stone on the 
town site, we secured permission from 
the town to quarry our stone. We could 
get all the labor we wanted for the ask- 
ing. After getting enough stone on the 
ground to go a good ways up with the 
building, the question arose, how we 
were going to get money for lime. I 
went to the city of Denver and in con- 
versation with Brother Blanchard of the 
Second Church, told him my difficulty. 
He said, “This morning I received a 
fifty dollar check from the East to be 


used for some good work in Colorado,,. 
-and T do not know of a better place to 


put it than in Lyons.” I went back with 
that check and was able to lay the 
corner-stone without a debt, and on that 
day raised enough to build our walls, 
and then through the assistance of the 
Building Society, finished our building. 
Tf it hadn’t been for that first fifty dol- 


lars, I don’t believe we could have gone — 


ahead. 
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The Forty-Sixth ‘State 


HE new State of Oklahoma has 
‘70,430 square miles, or an area 
‘greater than the whole of New 


England, and a population of 1,500,- 


000. | 
Its property value exceeds $1,000,- 


000,000. 


The State has nearly 6,000 miles of 
railroads. 

Its percentage of illiteracy is 7. In 
United States 10%. 

Cities range in population from 
5,000 to 40,000, and are rapidly grow- 
ing. | 

Indians number 89,000, and com- 
prise Creeks, Choctaws, Chickasaws, 
Seminoles and Cherokees. 

The State produces cattle, corn, cot- 
ton, fine small fruit, potatoes, all 
cereals, coal, asphalt, oil, natural gas, 
granite, marble, gypsum, lead, zinc 
and valuable woods. 

Indian ‘Territory was organized 


' June 30, 1834; Oklahoma was organ- 


ized May 2, 1890. 
Statehood bill approved, June 16, 
Constitutional convention met at 
Guthrie, November 20, 1906. 

Constitution adopted and State of- 
ficers chosen at election September 17, 
1907. 

Admitted to statehood by presiden- 
tial proclamation November 16, 1907. 

Though Oklahoma's sovereignty as 
a state dates from November 16, the 
ensigns of the army and navy will not 
actually display the forty-sixth star 
until July 4, according to the regula- 
tion adopted in such cases. The law 


governing the subject is contained in 


an act of Congress approved April 4, 
1818, and embodied in section 1,792, 
revised statutes. That act provides as 
follows: 

“On the admission of a new State 
into the Union one star shall be add- 
ed to the flag of the Union; and such 
addition shall take effect on the fourth 
day of July then next succeeding such 
admission.” 

Arrangements have been already 
made for the change in the flag by 
which the number of stars represent- 
ing the sovereign States is increased 
from forty-five, the present number, to 
forty-six. The existing arrangement 
of stars has obtained since July 4, 
1896, on which date a star was added 
to the flag to mark the admission of 
Utah to the Union in the preceding 
March. 


The arrangement of the stars to. 


meet the case of Oklahoma was made 
last summer by a joint board of army 
and navy officers, of which Admiral 
Dewey was the chairman by virtue of 
his rank. The decision of the board, 
which was afterward approved by the 
secretaries of war, navy and the Presi- 
dent in turn, was that the forty-sixth 
or Oklahoma star be placed at the 
lower right hand corner of the blue 
field of the flag. The problem solved 


by the board was as to the best method 


of adding the new star with the least 
possible disturbance of the existing 
arrangement, and at the same time 
obtain a symmetrical design. — The 
Scimitar. 

[Some day you will need these facts 
ina hurry. Better cut them out now. ] 


Endeavorers Attention 


HE first missionary meeting for 

the year, January 26, is to be 

devoted to a survey of Home 
Missions as carried on by your own 
denomination. Let us help you by 
sending leaflets describing the work 
of the past year, making suggestions 
as to a program for the evening and 
giving an outline of the field and the 
force of the Congregational Home 


Missionary Society. Some of these 


leaflets can be sent in quantity if you 
desire. Please forward your orders 
promptly. And when you hold your 
meeting we hope you will remember 
that the Society’s year closes April 1, 
and that it is necessary that our 
friends all lift to the utmost extent of 
their ability on the financial load in 
order that we may have resources for 
the advance movement which has 
waited altogether too long. | 
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EPHRAIM ADAMS, D. D. 


f the Iowa Band of which he was a member 


istorian o 


Died 1907 


Born 1818. 
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Another Veteran. at Rest 


REv. EPHRAIM ADAMS, D. D., OF TIIE Historic Iowa BAND, PASSES 
| AWAY IN HIS QOTH YEAR 


a R. ADAMS was born in New Ipswich, New Hampshire, February, 
1818; graduated at Dartmouth College in 1839. After teaching 
school part of one year in Virginia, he entered Andover Seminary, 

and graduated in 1843. While there he joined the Iowa Band. With 

other members of that Band he arrived in lowa Territory October 23, 

1843, was ordained at Denmark at the first meeting of the Denmark As- 

sociation, November 5, 1843, was missionary pastor at Mount Pleasant 

about one year, and was married to Sarah A. Douglass at Hanover, New 


Hampshire, September 6, 1845. From 1844 to 1855 he was pastor at 


Davenport, and was elected one of the original Trustees of Iowa College. 
Between 1857 and 1871 he was pastor at Decorah, and from 1872 to 1881 
he held the office of Superintendent of The American Home Missionary 
Society for Iowa. From 1883 to 1889 he was pastor at Eldora, since 
which time until his death, his home was at Waterloo, where he devoted 
much time to the interests of Iowa College. As late as 1902 he installed 
the third President of that institution, Rev. Dan F.-Bradley, D. D. 


Such is the mere outline of a busy life. From the day of his ordina- 
tion to the hour of his death, it may be said of Dr. Adams that he was 
“diligent in business, fervent in spirit, serving the Lord.” Has such a 


life paid? To bury oneself in a newly organized Territory beyond the 


Mississippi, may have seemed to shortsighted friends a pure waste of ed- 
ucation, or at least a most hazardous investment of one’s life. Three years 
after Dr. Adams’ ordination at Denmark, Des Moines, the future capital 
of Iowa, was a straggling line of barracks, with a permanent population 
of four families and about twenty souls. At the time of his death, it held 


a population of 63,000 and is one of the most beautiful capital cities © 


of the Nation. In 1843 Iowa was a narrow strip of land running along 
the Mississippi River about 200 miles, with forty miles of width. Dr. 
Adams has seen the state develop into a commonwealth of 2,000,000 souls, 
and with every stride of its growth, he and his fellow missionaries have 
had a significant part. Unlikely as their venture may have appeared, 
could they have chosen another spot of earth where their lives could have 
counted more for their country or for the Kingdom of God, or where 
greater success or honor would have rewarded their labors? 


The death of Dr. Adams leaves his friend, Dr. William Salter of 
Burlington, the sole surviving member of the Iowa Band. A few Sundays 
ago, Dr. Salter preached a sermon to his people commemorative of his 
86th birthday, a sermon that maintains in full measure the physical and 
intellectual vigor which has characterized this preacher for so many years. 
In 1903 Dr. Salter in writing of his friend, Dr. Adams, quotes this testi- 


mony from Willard Barrow, Esq.: “His uniform kindness to all, and per-— 


suasive manner as a minister, his daily walk among his fellow-men, and 


his untarnished Christian character, entitled him to. the love and respect of 


all.” And in this testimony, no one who knew him in his younger minis- 
try, or in his later years, will hesitate to agree. 
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The Imperative Forward 
Summons 


The Prophecy of Advance Found in the Accomplished Union of our Forces 
By RayMonp CAckins, D. D., PorTLAND, MAINE 


UR subject is “The Imperative - 


Forward Summons.” Suppose 

that we begin with a question: 
Why is it that our Home Missionary 
Societies are in great and pressing 
need of funds? Why is it that a home 
missionary treasury is empty? Why 
is it that a work which contemplates 
not the Christianization of the modern 
East, but of modern America, not the 
evangelization of Balaghaut or of 


Tanganyika, but of New York and 


Idaho, not of far away islands and of 
distant unseen coasts, but of the 
shores our very feet have trod; the 
cities where our lives are being lived. 
Why is it that a missionary work at 
home should be crying aloud for 
money enough with which-to do its 
work ? 

It would seem as if such a work 
would appeal to the simplest in- 
stincts of patriotism if not to the 
fervor of faith, Home missions does 
not need to meet and overcome the 
obstacles confronting the sublime 
. idealism of the work of Foreign Mis- 
sions. The thread-warn plaint that 
“charitv begins at home” dies out be- 
fore the cry “America for Christ.” 
The missionary zeal that is bounded 
by the carrying power of a two-cent 
stamp has nothing to urge against the 
Program of this Board; those who in- 


Master of the West; those who claim 
that the problems of the Orient are 
beyond their powers cannot say that 
the future of America is a riddle hard 
read. 

That Foreign Missions should be 
in need of funds is indeed to De ex- 
pected, but, why, my brethren, such a 
work as this? There is money 
enough, God knows. Witness the 
vast sums spent—not on the luxuries 
and follies of the idle rich—(missions 
of any kind cannot expect a penny of 
their gold), but spent upon advancing 
the cause of education, philanthropy, 
and various forms of social ameliora- 
tion. The money is there, plenty of 
money .available for unselfish forms | 
of service. Neither can it be said that 
a diminishing belief in religion as the 
ultimate human need, in Christianity - 
as the solvent of our national and so- 
cial problems, is the reason why home 
missions are failing to receive an ade- 
quate support. On the contrary, the 
whole modern literature of social 
theory and science is a practical tran- 
script of the teachings of Jesus; our 
whole educational world is informed 
with the essential spirit of Christ. 

See, then, how deep the question 
goes with which we began. For my- 
self it leads to the inevitable con- 
clusion that what Christian people 


sist that our foreign missionaries are have been waiting for in order to suf- 
ae living in luxurious idleness cannot ficiently endow the magnificent pro- 
Ww overlook the austere and self-denying gram of home missions is just that 
Cr Jabors of our city missionaries and which is embodied in the words “the 
Ne our noble circuit-riders of the West. tnion of our forces.”’ I cannot escape 
or; Those who maintain that Buddha the conclusion that one reason why 
ec and Confucius will yet save the East the hand of beneficence has been with- 
ai cannot deny that Christ at least is held from this work is because men 
Be. 
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have felt that not yet has this work 
been placed upon a basis of such sym- 
pathetic relations with the smaller co- 
operating and supporting Societies, 
such sagacity and economy of ad- 
ministration, and such perfect comity 
with other missionary boards, as to 
warrant the investment of large and 


adequate sums in the imperative work 


of a Christian progaganda through- 
out the length and breadth of our 
land. 

If I am at all correct in my*analysis 
then perceive the significance of the 
prophecy of that coming advance to 
be found in the union of forces. For 
union, I believe to be the very word 
for which consecrated American 
wealth has been waiting in order to 
respond to the reiterated appeals of 
our Home Missionary Board. Only 
I am inclined to take the word union 
in its broadest sense, and to include 
within it not only the missionary aim 
of Congregationalism, but the similar 
agencies in every church of Christ 
that are working for the redemption 
of the American Commonwealth. 
With this understanding of our sub- 
_ ject it cannot in perfect truth be said 
that our union is achieved. 
it has been achieved, when our busi- 


ness men understand, and it is our 


business to make them understand, 
the automatic - agreement now in 
operation between the National So- 
ciety and the contributing and sup- 
porting State Societies; when they 
come to understand that by a wholly 
business-like and self-operating plan 
the Home Missionary work of Con- 
gregationalism is henceforth not a 
divided and unrelated enterprise, but 
as truly one as an American union is 
One with its several independent, but 


loyal states ; then the confidence which 


such a union must beget will surely 
be seen in larger and more adequate 
gifts. 
But union, let us remember, has by 
no means been achieved until our own 
house has been set in order. I am 
sure that I am correct when I say 


that the wealth of our churches is also. 


In part 


waiting for the signs of a complete 
and thorough-going union between all 
Congregational Missionary Societies 


which are working in our homeland. 


What men want is the assurance that 
the work of these Societies is not 
overlapping ; that one is not duplicat- 
ing the work of another; that they 
have a perfect understanding among 
themselves. What they want is to 
have the interests of these societies so 
related and co-ordinated that the 
churches shall be delivered from the 
haphazard and even competitive ap- 
peals which have served to perplex, 
to bewilder and to discourage the con- 
scientious giver. Next to the great 
subject of union with other Christian 
bodies, there is no subject more im- 
portant before this Council, than thatof 
a closer union among ourselves. What 


we need is some practical plan by . 


which all our Homeland Missionary 
Societies shall henceforth do their 
work on the field and make their ap- 
peal to the churches which support 
them in such nerfect understanding 
and co-operation as to win the con- 
fidence of those who wish to make 


large and wise investments for win- 


ning America for Christ. 
There is a third form of union 


which will spell our most imperial ad- 


vance: it is that union which includes 
all other denominations doing in 
America the same work as we. The 
feeling of all others which has held 
back large gifts for Home Missions 
is the feeling that to a certain degree 


that work has been an effort for the 


extension of denominationalism, rath- 
er than for the upbuilding of the 
Kingdom of Christ; that the whole 
Home Missionary program has meant 
not so much the Gospel for America, 
as a form, and interpretation of that 
Gospel for America; that the multi- 
plication and duplication of churches 
has answered not to the actual needs 
of a community, but to the ambition 
of denominational leaders; that a 
gift to Home Missions will mean not 
the essential Gospel to men who 
wholly distrust it, but a particular 
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creed, a polity, to men who do not 
need it. I do not say that this feeling 
is warranted by facts. I only say that 
it exists, and any one who is intimate- 
ly acquainted with any Home Mis- 
sionary work himself knows how 
often the issue is raised in conscien- 
tious tminds between real religious 
needs and denominational appearance 
and interest. And not until a union 
which needs more than the absence of 
open friction, actual collision, and un- 
righteous duplication; not until a 
union which means more than the 
passive and negative refraining from 
fraternal and competitive activity; 
not until a union which means the 
positive and co-operative effort of all 


our Christian Home Missionary So- 


cieties to administer their common 
tasks in the interests not of one, but of 
all, not of one church, but rather of the 
whole body of our people; not until 
such a union shall have been accom- 
plished shall the cause of Home Mis- 
sions both claim and receive gifts 
commensurate with its need. 

In closing, I want to point to one 
promising beginning of such union as 
this. You are all familiar with the 


Maine, which for the past fifteen 
years has prevented the unnecessary 
duplication of churches, and has pro- 
moted co-operation in the organiza- 
tion and maintenance of missionary 
work in the destitute regions of the 
state. Heretofore, its work has been 
largely negative and preventive. But 
to-day it is rising to larger and 
nobler conceptions of its mission. 
Realizing that Home Missionary 
money is being ill-spent in the main- 
tenance of historic, it may be, but 
really feeble and unnecessary church- 
es, the Commission, under its Consti- 
tution, proposes to look over the 
entire state, and, in a fair and judi- 
cious way, seek to eliminate every 
church drawing Home Missionary 
money whose existence is not neces- 
sitated by the actual religious con- 
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ditions of the community in which it 
finds itself. Such a program, it need not 
be said, demanded courage, sagacity 
and patience ; yet only when a spiritual 
union between the churches of Christ 
as will make such a program possible 
is realized—can we hope for that 
large outpouring of gifts for which 
we seek. The first meeting of the 
committee for the practical carrying 
out of such a program in the State of 
Maine, revealed nearly seventy com- 
munities in which the combination, 
federation, or elimination of existing 
Home Missionary churches was found 
to be advisable. Patiently and in 
order, it is proposed that each of these 
shall be considered in turn. And 
when the _ representatives of our 
churches can go before their consti- 
tuency with the assurance that Home 
Missionary money means not the Gos- 
pel of Christ according to Cephas 
when that community already has the 
Gospel according to Apollos—but 
means the Gospel of Christ for those 
who otherwise would not hear His 
name or the story of His love—then 
we shall look, and not in vain, for 


_ the support of a work in which such a 


Interdenominational Commission of union has been accomplished. 


It is into this larger union that we 
need to press. The union already 
achieved should help us on into that 


union which is yet to be accomplished. 


Is it too much to look some day for a 
Federated Missionary Society of 
America, to which the Congregational 
Home Missionary Society shall stand 
related, as the State Societies at pres- 
ent stand related to it? Or is it too 
much to hope that one day a Board of 
Directors representing all Home Mis- 
sionary Societies may meet periodical- 
ly to do for the whole country what 
the Interdenominational Commission 
is doing for Maine? Such a union of 
our forces would be indeed prophetic 


of an advance which would carry the 


Gospel of Christ to the waste places 


and crowded centers of our beloved — 


land. May He hasten it in His day! 
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The January Convention 


HE mid-winter meeting of the 

Board of Directors of the Con- 

gregational Home Missionary 
Society will be held at Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary, January 22-26. The 
gathering will include not only the 
twenty-six Directors and members of 
the Executive Committee, but also the 
Secretaries, the Treasurer, and the 
Superintendents of the Society, and 
the Secretaries of Constituent States. 
This will make a total body of about 
sixty. 

The purpose of this meeting, which 
is held annually under the new Con- 
stitution, is to review thoroughly the 
whole Home Mission field, with all its 
problems and necessities, and to lay 
plans for carrying on the work. 
Grants are voted to the different dis- 
tricts and departments, the division of 


receipts between the National and 
State Societies is arranged, and ques- 


tions of income and outgo are can- 
vassed. The value of such a confer- 


ence to those who are entrusted with 
the management of the Society is ap- 
parent. It gives them data upon 
which to proceed, and living contact 
with the problems of the field. But 
the advantage to the State Superin- 
tendents and Secretaries is scarcely 
less. Each man coming from the isola- 
tion of his own work is given a view 
of the whole broad field, and goes 
back refreshed and strengthened from 
the fellowship which the meeting af- 
fords. It is expected that especial at- 
tention will be given this year to the 


department of work for immigrants 


and to the subject of evangelism. 

On Sunday, January 26th, those 
present at the meeting will be dis- 
tributed among the pulpits of Chicago 
for the presentation of the Home Mis- 
sion cause. It is not unlikely also that 
on Friday evening previous there will 
be a public meetin held in one of the 
churches, 


For the convenience of those in- 
tending to make gifts of money or 
property to THE CONGREGATIONAL 
HomeE Missionary Society, by will, 
the following forms are suggested: 

BEQUESTS: 
The Society is-incorporated by Act 


of the Legislature of the State of 


New York. The corporate name is 
THE CONGREGATIONAL HoMmE MIs- 
SIONARY SoOcIETY. We present the 
following forms which may be used 
at the option of those desiring to de- 
vise money or property : 

“T give and bequeath to The Con- 
gregational Home Missionary Society, 
an incorporation organized under the 
laws of the State of New York, the 


“T give and bequeath to The Con- 
gregational Home Missionary Society, 
a corporation organized under the 
laws of the State of New York, the 
SUI OF Dollars, to be 
held and invested, and the net income 
arising therefrom to be applied to the 
uses and purposes of the Society.” 


“T give and devise to The Congre- 
gational Home Missionary Society, 4 
corporation organized under the laws 
of the State of New York, .its succes- 
sors and assigns forever, the follow- 
ing described real estate: namely, 
(Add description of real estate). 
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The Home Mission Situation 


WHAT WILL YOU DO? 


Debt of the Congregational Home Missionary Society April 1,1907.$179,920.07 


Expenditures April 1, to December 1, 1907......... $170,758. 77 
Receipts April 1, to December 140,176.80 24,581.97 
Total indebtedness December 1, $204,508.64 
Estimated expenditures December 1, 1907 to April 1, 1908 . ». -98,990.00 
$303,498.04 


Estimated receipts to April 1, 1908, on basis of last year’s income —_—- 125,500.07 


Estimated debt April 1, 1908 unless provided for...... eee | $177,992. 57 


The above figures show that 1f our receipts for the next three months are 
equal to the same period last year ($125,000) our debt at the close of the year 
will be substantially as at the beginning. 

This would mean continued retrenchment and crippling of our work. 

We are therefore asking from our churches and friends that they donate 
$200,000 during January, February, ond March of the current year. This sum 
would meet our expenses and reduce our indebtedness to $100,C00. 
Should this sum be received our entire receipts from living donors (plus re- 
ceipts of Constituent State Societies), would still be at least $40,000 less than 
the $470,000 assigned to Home Missions by the Advisory Committee. We are 
anxiously and hopefully looking forward to these coming ninety days. They 
will have large bearing on the future plans and work of the Society. There 1s 
so much that could be done—that is ripe for the doing—but our hands are tied. 
Will you loose them? If the twenty thousand or more readers of The Home 
Missionary would each send ten dollars, the amount would be secured. If all 
will make some gift, large or small, tt will lift a heavy burden now resting upon 
a few,and will bring to many the joy of having a share 1n the work of evangeliz- 
ing our land. The Home M isstonary Society appeals to those who know tts past 
achievements, to those who believe in tts present opportunities, to all who love 
our country and the Kingdom of C hrist, to rally to its aid at this critical time. 
“He gives twice who gives quickly.” 

If you cannot send a check at once, kindly let us know what we may depend 
upon before the end of March. and we will plan accordingly. 

STATE SECRETARIES, SUPERINTENDENTS, PASTORS, CHURCHES, WOMEN’S OR- 
, GANIZATIONS, SUNDAY-SCHOOLS, Crristian ENDFAVOR SOCIETIES, INDIVID- 
“UALS, FRIENDS KNOWN AND UNKNOWN, WILL YOU GATHER ABOUT US FOR A NOBLE 
AND VIGOROUS FORWARD PUSH TOWARD THE SECURING OF THIS $200,000? 
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Women’s Work and Methods 


MRS, E. M. WINSLOW 
Florida 


MRS. 0. W. LUCAS 
North Califorma. 


STATE UNION PRESIDENTS 


MRS. CHARLES GEORGE 
Wyoming 


| - The Problem of the City 


Lesson Program for January sy Miss M. L. WoopBERRY 
Secretary Woman’s Department 


T is not a new, nor even a modern 
tendency for people to live in 
cities. When the earliest down of 

authentic history sheds its pale light 
on the impenetrable darkness which 
lies beyond, it shows us cities as large, 
as magnifiéent, as luxurious, as wick- 
ed, and apparently as-old, as any that 
the world has since known. The 


author of the book of Genesis adds as 
the climax of the enormities of the 
first murderer ‘‘And Cain builded a 
city.” From that day to this cities 
have been regarded as the breeding 
places of sin, the refuge of crime and 
the home of infamous scoundrels. 
Ancient cities owed their existence 
to a variety of causes, safety, con- 
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296 THE HOME MISSIONARY 


venience, the mere caprice of a ruler | 


as a passing fancy—wmilitary con- 
siderations, sometimes perhaps to ac- 
cident, or to immigration, or the re- 
sults of natural causes, geographical 
|. It was not until the 
Middle Ages that the industrial town 
was evolved. Buckle says: “For- 
merly the richest countries were those 
in which nature was most bountiful. 
Now the richest countries are those in 
which man is most actiye.” 3 

Aside from all questions of mutual 
defence and protection and mutual 
helpfulness in various ways and in- 
dustrial convenience, one of the 
strongest forces in the building of the 
city is the human craving to be with 
people. The country boy or girl longs 
for the village, the village boy or girl 
for the larger town, and the dweller in 
the larger town for the great city, and 
having once gone, they are seldom 
satisfied to return. 

The great tide of immigration that 
is daily bringing people of every 
country, clime, character and disposi- 
tion known in the world, to the Amer- 
ican shores—means that this country 
is destined to be the home of many 
great cities. We have a few already 
whose conditions we can study with 
great profit. History has given us 
many warnings and examples. Baby- 
lon had its gardens and its streams of 
pure water 
streets. Damascus had its wonderful 
groves and gardens. , 
its mighty aqueducts bringing the full 


flow of the mountain streams into the. 


heart of the city where it irrigated 
the great gardens and pleasure 
grounds of the wealthy nobles and 
furnished baths for the benefit of the 


_ mass of the people. Many other large 


cities on both shores of the Mediter- 
ranean were but a duplicate of Rome. 
But when the people lost their high 
ideals, through luxury, idleness, in- 
dolence and tyranny, the enemy came, 
and the last state of that people was 
worse, very much worse, than the 


first. Yet even in mediaeval cities, 


miserable places as many often 


running through 


Old Rome had 


January 


were, certain forces’ were at work 
which have done as much for hu- 
manity and modern civilization as any 
that can be named. 

“Cities have always been the nurs- 
eries of freedom.” 

Cities have played a noble part in 
the struggle for light and progress. 
In Europe they were the first to rebel 
against the feudal system. In Eng- | 
land London always led the fight 
against tyranny. | 

The life that men live in the city 
gives the type and measure of their 
civilization. 

A great and beautiful city certainly 
draws to her the observant and — 
thoughtful souls from every district, 
and, if she does not keep them, sends 
them home refined and transmuted. 

It is only in great cities as a rule 
that the best medical skill can be 
obtained. There we all go or send to 
have our most serious diseases treat- 
ed and our most intricate surgical 
operations performed. 

Take the matter of amusements in 
the city ; these are good and poor, and 
we can make a choice. | 

For economic reasons a large part 
of the work of the world must be done 
in cities, and the people who do that 
work must live in cities. 

The city is growing a better place 
to live in year by year. The degene- 
rate portion of mankind, the very 


poor, the very wicked or the very in- 


different will drift to the city and 
must be dealt with there as part of 
this problem. : 


We quote Cooper and say: “God 
made the country, man made the 
town.” I suppose this is true, but God 
also made man who made the town— 
and, while the beginning of things 
was a garden in the paradise of Eden, 
the end of things as prophesied in the 
Book of Revelations, is a city, mag- 
nificent and populous, the New Jeru- 
salem. | 

[For much of this article, the writer 
1s mdebted to lectures of Professor 
Kingsbury, the well-known soctologist. 
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1908 WOMEN’S WORK AND METHODS ae 


PROGRAM 

Singing Once in Royal David’s City. 
- Jerusalem the Golden. 
Not Half has everbeen told. 
Mention by name the wom- 
en supported by the C. H. 
M. S. who are working in 

our cities. 
_ Scripture Luke 4, 42-43. Christ’s 
Mission. 
Luke 7, 11, 17. A Miracle 
performed at the City Gate 
Luke 8, 4-18. A Parable 
given to a City Audience. 
Home Life in Our Cities 
The City Sabbath. 
: What the Christian Church 
is doing. 


HELPS FOR PROGRAM 


_ The Present Aspects of Immigration. 
Rev. Frederick H. Means. 

Immigration—What it Means. Com. 
Robert Watchorn. 

The Boon Of Immigration. Dr. 
Newell Dwight Hillis. 

The Tragedy of the Excluded. Joseph 
H. Adams. : | 

Why Despise the Immigrant? Min- 
nie J. Reynolds. 

Children of the Steerage. Minnie J. 
Reynolds. 

The Child Immigrant. Joseph H. 
Adams. 

Will It Pay? Rev. Fred. Hovey 
Allen. | | | 
(Sent to any address free on ap- 


Prayer 


Papers 


plication to Rev. Joseph B. Clark, 
Fourth Avenue and Twenty-second 
Street, New York City). 

Dr. Strong’s new Study Book “The 
Challenge of the City,” will give every 
leader and every society all the ma- 
terial needed. Thirty-five cents, 
bound in paper; fifty cents bound in 
cloth. 

In order that our readers may feel 
better acquainted with their own par- 
ticular: missionaries we are printing 
the following list of names of young 
women who are commissioned by the 
C. H. M. S. and working in our 
cities: | 
Miss Marie Reitinger, Cleveland, O. 
Miss Bozena Salara, Chicago, Ill. 
Miss Barbara Slavinskie, Bay City, 

Michigan. 
Miss Antonia Osinek, St. Louis, Mis- 

souri. 


Miss Mary Osinek, Braddock, Penn- 


sylvania. 
Miss Josephine Junek, Detroit, Michi- 


gan. 
Miss Anna Kilian, Stockdale, Penn- 
svlvania. 


. Miss Anna Tepper, New Britain, 


Connecticut. 

Miss Bertha Zavodsky, McKeesport, 
Pennsylvania. 

Miss Anna Linka, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Miss Donna Panayotova, Ellis Island, | 


New York. 
Miss Lydia Hartig, Hartford, Con- 
necticut. 


Side Lights on the Lesson 


From Dr. Strong’s “Challenge of the City” 


OMETHING must be done. 

Something wll be done. What 

is done depends on who does 

it—the Christian Church or the fren- 
zied mob. 


If the down-town city is to be sav- 
ed, and thus cease to be a menace to 
itself and to the nation, there must be 
a new evangelism. For forty years 
the old-time methods have failed, and 
the churches which clung to them 


have perished or retreated before the 
advancing polyglot populations of 
our fast growing cities. Eighty-seven 
churches and missions blotted out be- 
low Fourteenth Street, New York, in 
nineteen years! This is not a retreat, 
but a stampede,—a demonstration of 
defeat. The same thing in kind is 
taking place in every large city; and, 
as a rule, the larger the city the more 
aggravated are the conditions, which 
is a practical proof that things will 
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grow worse as cities grow larger. 
Why waste time by giving old meth- 
ods a longer test? 


“T never came in contact with worse 


heathen in foreign mission fields than 


I find in these districts of New York 
City,” says a mission worker of long 
and wide experience. 

“Do you know who the Saviour is ?” 
a little waif was asked. 

“TI never heard about that man,” 
was the answer. | 

“Do you know who God is?” 

“Yes,” he replied, “I know. God 
is the man who, if you say a few 
words to him before you go to sleep, 
he won’t hurt you in the night.” 


Even if the number of evangelists 
could be multiplied ten fold, their 
preaching could not save the city, be- 
cause it could not change the environ- 


ment. When a saloon-keeper, or 


gambler or fallen woman is converted 
and leaves the old life, his or her 
place is immediately taken by another. 
It is like dipping up a pail-of water ; 
we have secured the water, but we 
have not left a hole in the river. The 


saloon, the gambling hell, the house 


of shame remain, with no less destroy- 
ing power after the evangelist has 
passed on. 


Surely, we none of us question that 


the city must be saved, or doubt that 
the need of solving its social problems 
is urgent. As Christian men and 
women, we believe that the gospel of 


God is the power of God unto the 


salvation of the city, and that it is the 
wisdom of God unto the solution of 
its fundamental problems; and here 
we have before us methods which for 


years have successfully applied the 


gospel under the most difficult con- 
ditions, and with transforming power. 
We do not need to feel our way in the 
dark. We have only to appropriate 
the results of years of experience, by 
which methods have been sifted and 
their usefulness or uselessness has 


January 
been demonstrated. 


Has not the time, then, fully come 
to inaugurate an aggressive campaign 
on a plan sufficiently comprehensive to 
embrace the entire down-town city? — 


After the co-operating denomina- 


tions have gained a working knowl- 


edge of the field,—the population of 
the various blocks, the nationality of 
the people, their religious connection 
or preference, if any, the various help- 
ful and also harmful agencies at work, 


—they will be in a position to appor- 
tion the entire neglected field among 


the co-operating denominations, ac- 
cording to their respective strength 
and willingness to undertake the 
work. | 

If one denomination is twice as 
strong as another, it ought to accept 
twice as large a field. If one is as 
strong as all the others combined, it 
ought to accept a full half of all the 
work. There is not likely to be any 
strife over the lion’s share, as the field 
under consideration is precisely that 
which has been carefully avoided by 
all church extension societies. 


The church ought to suggest, not 
an “absentee God” and a future 
heaven, but the kingdom of God here 
and now and coming daily in every 
community. We now see that the 
mission of the Church is to hasten the 
coming of that kingdum by bringing 
men into glad obedience to tric divine 


will as expressed in every law of life, 


whether physical, inteilectiial, moral, 
spiritual, or social. Thts the church 
is seen to be virtually connected with 
every interest of the comimuni‘y. and 
must be equipped to render every 
needed servicc which cannot be better 
rendered otherwise. 


Let us bring every church in the 
land into vital touch with the work in 
some city, near or far. Let every 
church mike a money offering, small 
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SIDE LIGHTS ON THE LESSON. 


or large. 
school, 
every Epworth League, and the like, 
in some settlement where genuine 
them make an annual contribution. In 
some instances the school or young 


Interest every Sunday 
every Endeavor - Society, 


people’s society makes a_ definite 
pledge yearly to some one settlement. 
This gives them a specific aim and 
sets a mark for them to reach, with 
much larger results. Let the Sunday 
school have a “more blessed” Christ- 
- mas by giving gifts instead of receiv- 
ing them, and let their offerings make 
glad the children of the tenements. 


According to the estimates of the 


Treasury Department, wealth in the 
United States increased over $18,586,- 
000,000 from 1900 to 1904. 


the members of our_ evangelical 


churches received their~ due share, 


which they doubtless did; and if they 


should give not one-tenth of their in- - 


come, but one-tenth of their unex- 
pended income,—one-tenth of their in- 
crease,—for those four years, they 
would contribute about $400,000,000. 
That is, without denying themselves 
one iota of their usual expenditure, 
without sacrificing one item of ac- 
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customed luxury, by giving one-tenth 
of their savings for four years, they 
could equal our home missionary of- 


ferings for the offerings for the pre- 
ceding century. 3 


There are many men and women, 
each of whom could equip a church or 
settlement. It need not cost any more 


than a yacht, and would afford in- 


finitely more pleasure. There are 
many churches each of which could 
provide an entire church and settle- 
ment plant. But this must not be a 
monopoly of the rich. Every church, 
however feeble, every Christian, how- 
ever poor, ought to have the privilege 
of sharing in the work. 


The average man, who is intellec- 
tually nearsighted, smiles at the idea 
of a social or political crisis twenty or 
thirty years hence. But 1f action is 
postponed until the average man can 
see the crisis at hand, then sudden 
destruction will be upon us, because 
there will be no time to transform and 
uplift a generation; and the nation’s 
day of grace will have passed. 
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Appointments and Receipts 
APPOINTMENTS 


November, 1907 


Beatty, Squire T., San Jerauld, So. Dak. 

Burr, Huber, V ale, Ore. 

Coffin, Joseph J., Vinton, La. 

Davies, David Catasauqua, Penn. 

Doherty, Matthew, Winona, Minn. 

Elmquist, A., Perth Amboy, N. rt 

Fletcher, — Eagle Point, Table Rock and 
Derby, re 

Futch, James M., Sanderson, Fla. 

Greenfield, A. N., Baltimore, Md. 

aa Frank W., Wall, Quinn and Cottonwood, 
ak 

Heffener, H. Ja Amarillo and Sherman, Tex. 

Heghin, Sam! S., Gann Valley, So. Dak. 

Hoar, A. J., Park Place and Clackamas, Ore. 

Huelster, Anton, Michigan City, In 

amarik, Paul, Prince George, Va. 

ohns, Hannibal, Wagner, So. Dak. 

ohnson, John M., Gallup, New Mex. 

Kellnar, Chas. J., Drummond, Okla. 

Larson, Anton R., Lake Preston, So. Dak. 

Lathrop, A. Tryon, 

McEwan, H., Abercrombie, No. Dak. 

McKay, R. A “enter, Ga. 


Dwight F., Calio, Alsen and Coe, 


Nelson, Cuacien E., Ogdensburg, Wis. 
Nordberg, True E.., Paterson, N. 

Owen, Geo. D., Pennington, So. Dak. 

Owen, Owen G., Delta, Penn. 

Peirin, David J., Belle F ourche, So. Dak. 

Reid, John, Tacoma, Wash. 

Richards, Rev. Mr. Clark, Colo. 

— Robert E., Columbia and Houghton, So. 


Rose, G. W., Littleton, Colo. 

Snape, William, Cathlamet, Wash. 

Stover, Howard C.. Council, Idaho. 

Strom, Carl G., Missoula, Mont. 

Thomas, J. J., Section, Ala. 

Thomsen, Ludwig, Vernal, Utah. | 

TreFethren, Eugene B., Leslie, Topsbar and 
vicinity, So. Dak. 

Whitham, Frank E.. El Paso, Tex. 

Wildman, South West, La. 

Williams, FE. Susquehanna, Penn. 

Wilson, Five Mile Prairie and Lidger- 
wood, Wash. 


RECEIPTS 


NOVEMBER, 1907 


Bangor, J]. S. S., 10; Biddeford, 2d, 16.43; Ken- 
nebunkport, Miss M. P. Lord, 10; "Lewiston, Lilian 
F. Wells, 5: North Bridgton, 5; Norridgewock, 
Mrs. N. Dole, 6; Skowhegan, Mrs. L. W. Weston, 
1; Yarmouth, First Parish, 18. : 

NEW HAMPSHIRE—$1,461.66; of which leg- 
acy, $1,223.99. 

New Hampshire H. M. Soc., A. B. Cross, 
Treas., 133. es Bath, W. P. Elkins, 1; Benning- 
ton, 5.02; laremont, 29.15; Derry, " ist, 2.56; 
Epping, 6. 27;  Francistown, 12.50; Henniker, 
Estate of Sarah Newton, 1,223.99; Somersworth, 
Mrs. David B. Scott, 5; Mrs. M. T. Walker, 5; 
Walpole, Mrs. T. B. Buffum and daughter, 5; 
West Manchester, South Main St., 30; Wolfboro, 
O. F. Whitton, 3. 


VERMONT—$431.80. 
Vermont Dom. Miss. Soc., J. T. Ritchie, Treas., 
ae .65; Brattleboro, Center, 50; Danville, Lucy 


Moore, 1; East Charleston, Plymouth, 2.50; . 


Hubbardston, 1; Springfield, 183.74; Weston, L. 
P. Bartlett, 1. 


MASSACHSETTS—$4,718.29; of which legacies, 


$2,126.56. 
a ia H. M. Soc., Rev. Coit, Treas., 206.25; 
Barre, G. Williams, 2; Secket, Jarvis ’Norcett, 


I; Bedford Miss Emily M. Davis, 1; ‘ Boston, 
Estate of Mrs. Frances D. Stinchfield, 1,000; 
M. B. Fairbanks, 2; Boxford, rst, 37.75; 
Bridgewater, Wm. F. Leonard, 5; Cambridge, M. 
E. Kidder, 10; Mrs. E. C. Moore, 5; Danvers, 
mre. 5. S. Learoyd, 10; Dorchester, Jessie 

Stoddard, 15; East Bridgewater, Mrs. H. 

Richards, 2; East Charlemont, 10; Essex, Miss 
HE. Choate, 5; Fall River, S. he of 1st, 20.75; 
Green Harbor, Mrs. S. J., ary I; Haverhill, 
Sarah N. Kittredge, i Mrs. C. A. Ransom, Ss; 
Holyoke, 2d, 21. 84 Dawley, 1; Lancaster, 


Miss E. F. Merrikk. 5; Leicester, Thank Offer-_ 


ing, 25; Lenox, C. E. Sedwick, 5; Leominster, 


F. A. Whitney, 15; Lowell, High St., 62.13; 
Ludlow, A Friend, 1; Lynn, Central, “A Mem- 
ber,” 25; North, S. Bu. 3%. 43 Mattapan, Miss J. 
K. Wight, 1; Merrimack, Miss 
C. S. Pickens, 3; New Bedfor ord, F Washburn, 
20; Newburyport, Estate of Mise i M. Savory, 
16.56; North Amherst, Chas. R. 53 


Northampton, M. C., 25; North Brookfield, M 


. Nve, 1; North Wilbraham, Mrs. J. E 
Sikes, 1; Mrs. L. Goodwin, 2; Pitts- 
field, S. ortland, Newton I. 
Sargent, Rutland Wells, 3; Salem, Tab., 
45; Shefheld, Mary Leonard, 
Frank A. Morrill, 10; "is eno 5; Spring- 
field, Estate of Oliver = Pinney, 950; 23.52; 
Hope, A Friend, 10; right, 2.50; 
; Wellesley, Miss S. 


Ware, Mrs. 
A. Loker, s; Westford, Union, 30; itinsville, 
Arthur F. hitin, 1,000; Williamsburg, A Friend, 


100; Worcester, Estate of Sarah T. Ranger, 160; 

Mahel S. Houghton, 2. 

H. M. Assoc., E. A. Smith, Asst. 
rea 

RHODE 53. 

Rhode Island H. M. Soc., J. W. Rice, Treas., 
235.03; Providence, John M. Lee, 5; David P. 
Moulton, 50; Woonsocket, Pro Cristo Society, 
2.50. 


CONNECTICUT—$1,550.96; 
$101.77. 

Missionary Soc. of Conn., Rev. é: S. Ives, Sec., 
425.26; Ansonia, 38.26; ‘Bethel, Estate of Fred- 
erick Tudd, 101.77; Black - Rock, Mrs. H. C. 
Woodruff, 19; Bridgeport, M. W. Hovey,. 10; 
Chester, Mrs. H. D. Selden, 5; Cromwell, 100.06; 
Fairfield, Miss C. E. Betts, 5; Farmi ngton, 
Myron S. Johnson, 7.60; Greenwich, 2d, S. S., 
10; Hampton, Mrs. Ww. Congdon, 8; H artford, 
Mrs. M. A. Williams, 20; Kent, 8,20; "Mrs. R. p # 
Hopson, 10; Lebanon, Miss M. H. Dutton, 10; 

dlebury, 26.07; Middletown, First S. S., 2 
New Britain, S. S., 50.41; New Haven, Dwig t 
Place, 77.76; A. E. Rowland, 10; Newington 
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1908 APPOINTMENTS 


Mrs. J. Belden, 1; New Milford, Mrs. Geo. 
Northrop, 1; Old Lyme, I. N. C., 100; Oxford, 
Mrs. E. M. Limburner, 25; Pequabuck, Mrs. N. 
E. Moody, 1; Pomfret, Chas. W. Grosvenor, 5; 
Ridgeway, 3.72; Rockville, Elizabeth S. Head, 2; 
South Norwalk, Mary Q. Smith, 2; Southport, 


146;, Stafford Springs, 37.85; Stratford, Mrs. . 


Lewis Burritt, 3; Washington, C. L. Hickok, 1; 
Waterbury, Mrs. W. HI. Camp. 100; West Hart- 
ford, Miss C. A. Colton, 1; West Suffield, —_ 
Sheldon, 3; Winsted, rst A Friend, 100; Wood- 
mont, Chas. H. Tuttle, ro. | 

Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. J. B. Thomson, 
Treas., Hartford, South, Lad. Sew. Soc., 50. 


Bay Shore, 1st C. E., 10; Bridgewater, 21.35; 
Brooklyn, Plymouth, 100; South S. S., 25; Cam- 
den, 20.53; Cortland, rst, 15; H. E. Ranney, 50; 
Delhi, M. R. Whitney, 25; Gloversville, Mrs. M 
D. Mills, 1; Jamestown, J. Underwood, 2; James- 


3 Bort, C. E., 5; Lockport, Geo. B. Thompson, 1; 
a 


drid, Harry Handy, 20; Morrisville, 13; Mt. 
Vernon, 5; New Lebanon, Ellen C. Kendall, 1.50; 
New York City, North S. S., 50; New York 
State, A Friend, 19; Orient, L. H. Hallock, 15; 
Portland, ist, 4; Rensselaer Falls, First, 18.60; 
Riverhead, Sound Ave., 42; Miss N. W. Youngs, 
5; Roscoe, Rev. J. W. Keeler, 5; Sherburne, 736.- 


50. | 

Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, 
Treas. Brooklyn, Puritan, S. S., 16; A Friend, 
10; Buffalo, Pilgrim, S. S., 3.33; Chenango 


Forks, C. E., 15; Canandaigua, W. H. M. Soc., 


152.59; Homer, Aux., 50.35; -Miller’s Place, nig 
10; N. Y. City, B’way Tab., S. W. W., +. Pough- 
keepsie, First, S. S., 22; C. E., 15; Richmond 


Hill, Union S. S., 10; Syracuse, ‘Geddes C. E., 5. 


Total, $312.27. 


NEW JERSEY—$097.14. 
East Orange, ist, 44.14; Glen Ridge, 53. 


PENNSYLVANIA—$52.00. 
Received by Rev. C. A. Jones, Susquehanna, 

S. S. class, 1; Glen Lyon and Wanaimie, 5; Kane, 

Mrs. J. Davis, 25; Nanticoke, Bethel, 18; Titus- 

ville, Swedes, 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—$s56.00. 


Received by Rev. C. A. Jones, Washington, 


East Capitol Hill, 6; Washington, Gen. E. Whit- 
tlesey, 50. 


GEORGI A—$z2.00. 
Dawson, 2. 


io, 3.05; 
Chapel, 4; ii 
-73; Millerville, M. A. Cole, .so. 


TEXAS—$8.00.. 
Dallas, Central, Ladies’ Miss Soc., 8. 


OKLAHOMA—$23.75. 
Gage, 1st, 12.50; Perkins, Olivet and Good- 
night, 11.25. 

HIO—$46.70. 

Ohio H. M. Soc., Rev. C. H. Small, Treas., 
45.70; Mansfield, A. Whissemore, 1. 


INDIANA—$198.00. 
Indianapolis, Covenant, 8. 
Woman’s H.-M. Union, Mrs. A. D. Davis, 


$15.90. 
3; Dothan, Newton’s 


Elkhart, W. H. M. S. 263; C, 
dianapolis, Plymouth, Ladies’ Union, 17.88; May- 
flower, W. H. M. S., ee Trinity, 
Temple, W. H. M. S., 5% 

M. S., 18; Porter, W. H. M. S., 5; Terre Haute, 


3 i W. H. M. S., 41.40; West Terre Haute, W. 


M. S., 10. Total, $190. 
ILLINOIS—$279 


.83. 3 
Illinois Home Miss. Soc., Rev, R. B. Guild. 


Sec., 193.83. Received by Rev. M. E. Eversz, 
D. D., Fall Creek, German Zions, 32; Naper- 


‘WISCONSIN—$9735.91. 


eadland, Blackwood, 4.60; Eclectic, | 
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ville, German, 3; Catlinville, Miss L. M. Law- 

son,-1; Mound City, T. M. Ford, 5; Payson, 

ee” D. B. Eells. s. 

7 oman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. A. H. Standish, 
reas. 


Geneseo, 1; La Grange, 4; Rockford, rst, 15; 
Union Park, 20. Total, $40. 


MISSOU RI—$72.52. 


New Florence, John Jeffers, 9; St. Joseph, 
Tab., 63.52. 


MICHIGAN—$488.63. 

Michigan H. M. Soc., J. P. Sanderson, Treas., 
390.11; Benzonia, Mrs. M. E. C. Bailey, 1; De- 
troit, Polish, 50; Hudson, 1st, 47.52. 


Wisconsin H. M. Soc., C. M. Blackman, Treas., 
962.25; Polar, German, St. John’s, 13.66. 


IOWA—$40.61. 

Iowa H. M. Soc., A. D. Merrill, Treas., 31.61; 
Alden, Mrs. Ella V. Patterson, 2; Crawfordsville, 
S. W. Korf, 2; Humboldt, Mrs. O. L. White, 5; 


MINNESOTA—$330.78. 

Received by Rev. G. R. Merrill, D. D., Ada, 
6.46; S. S., 2.59; Bondette, 13.43; Dexter, 2; 
Fergus Falls, 28.83; Lamberton, 25; Mantorville, 
25; Minneapolis, Lyndale, 31; Plymouth, 120; 
eee Prairie, 12.50; Waseca, 10.50. Total, 
277.31 


Alexandria, C. H. Raiter, 10; St. Paul, Ger- 


man, 14.37; S. S., 1; Minneapolis, Fifth Av., 25; 
New York Mills, rst, 1.60; Winona, Scand., 1.50. 


KANSAS—$o.50. 
Garden City, German, 8.50; Lawrence, M. G. 
Manky, 1. 


NEBRASKA—$102.97. 

Nebraska H. M. Soc., Rev. S. I. Hanford, 
Sec., 41.67; Hastings, Ger., 40; McCook, Ger., 
1s; Rising City, 5; Waverly, Swedes, 1.30. 


NORTH DAKOTA—$202.17. 

Received by Rev. G. J. Powell. Adler, 5; 
Buchanan, 4; Fessenden, 12.10; Harwood, 10; 
Inkster, 10; Jamestown, sal, S. S., 1.803 


5; cen 
Lakota, Ladies’ Soc., 10; Lawton, 5.14; Marion, 
5.11; Sykeston, 9.72. Total, $77.57. 


Blue Grass, German, St. Markus, 12.27; Glen 


Ullin, rst, German, 5.41; Anamoose, 18.25; Deer- — 


ing, .92; Drake, .31; Granville, .20; Minot, .53; 
Garrison, 1st, 25; Hankinson, 10.21; Rutland, 


20. 
} Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. E. H. Stickney, 


Treas. _Abercombie, Ladies’ Soc., 5; Antelope, 
L. A. S.. 10; Dente, S&S. S&S... 3: 
2.50; Eldridge, Ladies’ Soc., 5; Jamestown, 
Ladies’ Soc., 5; Wyndemere, Dorcas Soc., 2. 
Total, $31.50. 


SOUTH DAKOTA—$168.6s. 

Belmont. German, Carl. Bauer, 2; Eureka, Ger- 
man, 5.75; Java, German, Frendenthal, 5; Ger- 
man ,lIsraels, 5; German, St. John’s, 5; Selby, 
German Mission, 5; Sioux Falls, German, 10; 
Bonesteel, rst, 7.50; Centerville, 4; Fairfax, 
Hope, Ger., 5.40; Bethlehem, Ger,, 5; Lane, 12; 
Anina, 12; Mackling, 5; Sioux Falls, German, 17; 
Valley Springs, 5; Worthing, 8. 

Woman’s H.M. Union, Mrs. A. Loomis, Treas., 
40. 


COLORADO—$18.50. 

Colorado Springs, Hillside, 3; Denver, Pilgrim, 
4; Pueblo, Irving Place, 9; Rocky Ford, Mrs. S. 
St. John, 2.50. 


WY OMING—$10.00. 
Shoshoni, 5; Torrington, 5s. 


~MONTANA—$18.27. 


Glasgow, 2.10; Red Lodge, 16.17. 
CALIFORNIA (North)—$300. 


Pay 
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Pacific Grove, Mrs. S. W. Boise, 300. 


CALIFORNIA (South)—$25.00. 
- Los Angeles, 1st, A Friend, 25. 


OREGON—$s2.50. | 
Beaver Creek, St. Peter, German and New 


Era, St. John’s, German, 12.50; Beaverton, Ger- 


‘man, A. Reichen, 10; Portland, 1o. 


oman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. C. F. Clapp., 
Treas., 20. 


WASHINGTON—$331.55. 
Washington Cong. #. M. Soc., Rev. H. B. 


MISSIONARY 


January 


Hendley, Treas., 316.20; Kirkland, 1st, 3; 
Natchez Valley, 6.60; Shaw Island, 5.75; Sumner, 
Mrs. H. De G. Birge, 1. 


NOVEMBER RECEIPTS 


Contributions 
$13,967.39 
Interest ..... es 1,836.57 
Home Missionary........++- 45.26 


ss $15,890.03 


STATE SOCIETY RECEIPTS 


NEW HAMPSHIRE HOME MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY 


Receipts in November, 1907 


Alvin B. Cross,, Treasurer, Concord. 

Acworth, 17.67; Auburn, 3.70; Bennington, 4.30; 
Hancock, 8; No. Hampton, 6.80; S. S. 83 Hol- 
lis, 12.93; Keene, 51; Kensington, 16; M ton, 5; 
Ossipee, 12; Wakefield, 10. Total, $152.40. 


MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY 


Receipts in November, 1907 


Rev. Joshua Coit, Treasurer, Boston. 

Andover, Seminary, 35; West, 18.65; Barn- 
stable, Hyannis, 7.63; Barre, 41; Boston, Boyls- 
ton, E. Mendell Fund, 6.22; Old South, 1,606; 
Dorchester, 2d, 10; C. a Day Band, 5; Vil- 
lage S. S., 10; French, 7.50; Jamaica Plain, Cen- 
tral, 147.94; S. S., 25; Braintree So., 15; Brock- 
ton, So., Paakielic S. S., 19.50; Cambridge, 1st, 
3.24; Chicopee, rst, S. S., 3.65; Clinton, German, 

; Cohasset, Beechwood, 10; Dalton, 314.70; 

anvers, 1st, 67.25; Duxbury, 4; Erving, 1.99; 
Everett, Swede, 5; Fitchburg, Finn., 5.25; Fox- 
boro, Bethany, 25.52; Framingham So., Grace., 
52.97; Freetown, Assonet, 1.78; Gardner, rst, 
22.47; Gurney Fund, Income of, 37.50; Haile 
Fund, Income of, 50; Hanson, rst, 4.25; Har- 
wich, 4; Hinsdale, 56.67; Holyoke, 2d, 57.23; 
Ipswich, Rev. T. Cutler, 5; Jacksonville, Vt., 
.90; Medford, West, 31.09; S. S., 5; Melrose, 

ighlands, 85.36; Montague, Turner’s Falls, rst, 
11.18; Newburyport, Mrs. Mary H. Dodge, 25; 
Newton, West, 2d, 64.55; Northfield, East, Trin., 
73-51; Northbridge, Estate of Lydia A. Morse, 
1,917.82; Whitinsville, E. C. a Day Band, 14.73; 
Orange, Central, 26.05; No., 10; Oxford, O. L. 

. £0; Prescott, 15; Raynham, 1st, 8.19; 
Reading, 100; S. S., 3.50; Rochester, Ea., 5; 
No., 7; Salem, Tabernacle 7; Sharon, 27; Shel- 
burne Falls, Estate Joshua ‘Williams, 582.97; 
Stockbridge, Glendale, 3.43; Swampscott, rst, S. 
Dis ong Wakefield, 27; Waltham, Swede, 10; Wel- 
lesley Hills, rst, 28.82; Westhampton, 30; West 
Springfield, 1st, 18; Whitcomb Fund, Income of, 
245; Whitney Fund, Income of, 100; Willis 
Fund, Income of, 8.50; Worcester, Finn., 7.60; 
Hope, 13; Yarmouth, West, 5; Designated for 
Greek work, Boston, Immanuel-Walnut Ave. S. 


S., 9.67. 
W. fi. M. A., Lizzie D. White, Treas. 
Salaries, American International College, 140; 
‘*alian worker, 80; Polish worker, 16; Greek 
worker, 33.33. 


SUMMARY 
Designated for Greek work... 9.67 


Home Missionary........ es 3.00 
OHIO HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


Receipts in November, 1907 


Rev. C. H. Small, Treasurer, Cleveland. 

Andover, First, C. E. Society, 3; Chagrin 
Falls, 34.78; Cleveland, Cyril Ch., 40; Columbus, 
Mayflower Ch., 10; Hudson, 50; Lexington, 35; 
Medina, 226.93; C. E., 20; S. S., 20; New Lon- 
don, 15; Springfield, Lagonda Ave. Ch., 7; W. 
S.,: 662. otal, $473.33. 


THE MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF CON- 
NECTICUT 


Receipts in November, 1907 


Security Company, Treasurer, P. O. Drawer 58, 
Hartford. 

Berlin, Second, 16.60, for Italian work; Bristol, 
S. S., 10; Burlington, 7.40; Helen P. Camp, 
Waterbury, 10; Chester, 19.89; Colebrook, 11.72; 
East Haven, H. M. Aux., 27; Foxon, 7. 56 Hart- 
ford, Center, 50; Hartford, Park, 71.30; Haddam, 
5; Kent, First, 2.94; Middletown, First, 26.55; 

ohegan, Trust Fund, 25; for Miss M. E. Mil- 
ler; New Haven, Swedish Emanuel, 10; North 
Haven, 10.32; New Britain, Stanley Memorial, 4; 
Old Saybrook, 14.90; Plymouth, 7; Scotland, 
5.26; Thomaston, 20.68; Waterbury, Second, 
664.01; West Woodstock, 15.37; Winchester, 


1.59. 
Designated, 283.60; undesignated, 760.08. 
Total, $1,043.68. 


THE NEW YORK HOME MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY 


Receipts, October and November 


Clayton S. Fitch, Treasurer. 

Brooklyn, rst German, 2; Denmark, Mrs. Ed- 
wards, 5; Homer, 39.85; New York: Armenian, 
13.52; Finnish, 4; Paris, 16.75; Roscoe, 5.28; 
Wading River, 17; Savannah, 1; Winthrop, 4; 
Gainesville, 25; Denmark, 8; Mt. Vernon Heights, 
10; Johnsonburg, ro; Niagara Falls, rst, 50; 
Pitcher, 8.37; Rome, 3; Wilmington, 12; W. H. 

U., 150. Total, $384.77. 
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Classified List of Leafle ts and 
Magazine Articles 


Published by > 
THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 287 Fourth Avenue, New York 


WESTERN WORK 
Leaflets 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH SUIT- 
ED TO THE WEST AND SOUTH. By 
Rev. C. R. Brown and Rev. C. I. Scofield. 

HOME MISSIONARY HISTORY IN THE 
STATE OF WASHINGTON. By Mrs. H. 
Caswell-Broad. 

JOSEPH WARD. The: story of Dakota’s pio- 
neer home missionary and educator. 

THE IOWA BAND. By Rev. T. O. Douglass, 
D. An account of the work of the eleven 
young ministers who went from Andover Semi- 
yell in 1843 to do Home Mission work in 


AWHEEL AND AFOOT IN MORMONDOM. 
By Rev. John D. Nutting. 

THE NEW MOVEMENT IN SOUTH DA- 
KOTA. By Rev. W. H. Thrall, D. D., Super- 
intendent. 

THE AMERICAN FRONTIER OF TO-DAY. 
By Don O. Shelton. 

UNDER THE FOOTHILLS—A VIEW OF 
MORMONISM. By J. D. Kingsbury, D. D. 


Articles in the Home Missionary 


INVESTMENTS IN NEBRASKA. By Rev. 
Harmon Bross, D. D.: April, 1903. 

gp, hag William Salter and Ephram Adams. 
une, 1903 

THE GOLDEN STATE. By Rev. J. K. Harri- 
son. December, 1903. 

Mission Hill Veterans. December, 1903. 

THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN DISTRICT. By 
J. D. Kingsbury, D. D: December, ae 

ak sac BUILDING. By Rev. J. Heald. 
arc 

MINNESOTA. Reg Rev. Geo. R. Merrill, D. D. 
September, 19 

MICHIGAN AGAIN. By Rev. W. H. Warren, 
D. D. September, 1905. 

NORTHERN | WISCONSIN. = Rev. H. W. 
Carter, D aves ember, 1905 


THE ROYS AND RLS OF NEW MEXICO. 
By Olive G. Gibson. October, 1905 


THE MANKATO CHURCH MILITANT. By 
Rev. E. D. Parsons. October, 1905. 

THE By Rey. A. E. 
November, 190 

ALASKA AS it ‘IS. By Rev. William Burnett. 
January, 1996. 

UTAH. An by Norman Mc- 
Leod. February, 19 

THE LAND OF ‘SUNSHINE. By Rev. J. L. 
Maile. 1906. 

DERLAND OF THE NORTH- 

WEST. By Rev. W. W. Scudder. May, 1906. 

THE ROMANCE OF By Rev. 
Oliver B. Loud. May, 1906 

THE PROMISELAND OF THE NORTH- 
WEST. By Rev. P. S. Knight. September, 


906. 

NORTH DAKOTA. By Rev. G. J. Powell. 
October, 1906. 

OKLAHOMA, THE NEW STATE. By Rev. J. 
D. Kingsbury. February, 1907. 

THE CENTENNIAL STATE. By Rev. R. T. 
Cross. February, 1907 

By H. Trall. 

THE CHURCH AT EASTER ORNER. By 


Ricker. 


Rev. C. N. Sinnett. Febraury, 1907. 
NEVADA. By Rev. C. L. Mears. May, 1907. 
SOUTHERN ‘CALIFORNIA. By Rev. J. L. 


Maile. May, 1907. 
WISCONSIN—The Outlook. By Rev. G. RK. 


Leavitt, I). D. May, 1907 
THE TREASURE STATE. By. Rev. 

Clark. May 
MISSOURI AND "ARKANSAS. By Rev. A. K. 

Wray, D. D. May, 1907. 

WORK IN THE EAST 
Articles in the Home Missionary 

NORTHERN NEW Rev. Ray- 


mond Calkins, D. D. 
THE CLAIM OF PENNSYLVANIA. By Rev. 


C€. A. Jones. May, 1907 
HOME MISSIONS IN” THE 
ones. 


By Rev. C. A 


TON. 
ILLINOIS DEMANDS AND “OPPORTUNI- 


TIES. Rev. Roy B. Guild. June, 1907. 

THE TREASURES OF THE EAST. Rev. $. 
H. Woodrow, D. D. March, 1907. 

MASS ACHUSETTS, THE HAY STACK 
COUNTRY. F. E. Emrich, D. D. May, 1906. 

gg AWAY DOWN EAST. Rev. C. Har- 


but 

MAINE, Rev. C. MHarbutt. 
September, 19 

CONNECTICUT—Is DEGENERATING? 
Rev. J. Wyckoff. May, 1903. 


WORK IN THE SOUTH 
Leaflets 
HOME MISSIONS IN TEXAS. By Mrs. H. 


Caswell- Broad. 
HOME MISSIONS IN RURAL ALABAMA 
Mrs. H. Caswell- 


AND GEORGIA. By 
Broad. 

Articles in the Home Missionary 

THE EMPIRE STATE OF THE SOUTH. By 
Rev. F. E. Jenkins, D. D. January, 1904. 

THE LONE STAR STATE. Rev. L. Rees. 
Tanuary, 1904 

HOME MISSTONS InN THE SOUTH: 
Rev. Jf. Kirbye. December, 1904 

THE ‘SOUTH OF. TO- agi By Rev. F. 
E. Jenkins, D. D. February, 1906. 

THE SOUTHERN SUPERINTENDENT'S 
WATCH TOWER. my Rev. F.. E. Jenkins, 
D. D. September, 1907 

TEXAS AS A CONGREGATIONAL | FIELD. 
By Rev. George Eaves. September, 1907. 

ROLLINS COLLEGE. By President W. F. 
Blackman, Ph.D. September, 1907. 

ALABAMA TO THE only By Rev. Geo. 
FE. Bates. September, 19 

CONGREGATIONALISM IN DIXIE LAND. 
By Rev. Geo. W. Ray. September, 1907.- 

THEOLOGICAL NUGGETS FROM THE 
SOUTHLAND. By Prof. Lawrence Phelps. 
September, 1907 

THE NEW CONGREGATIONALISM IN THE 
NEW SOUTH. By Rev. F. E. Jenkins, D. D 
November, 19¢7. 


WORK FOR IMMIGRANTS 
Leaflets 
FOREIGN MISSIONS AT HOME. By Rev. 
F. E. Emrich, D. D., Secretary Massachusetts 


' Home Missionary Society. 
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SCANDINAVIAN CONGREGATIONALISM 
IN AMERICA. By _ Rev. R. A. Jernberg, 
Professor in Chicago Theological Seminary. 

GERMANY IN AMERICA. By Rev. M. 
Eversz, D. D. 

THE BOON OF IMMIGRATION. By Rev. 
N. D. Hillis, D. D. 

CHILDREN ‘OF THE STEERAGE. By Min- 
nie J. Reynolds. 

THE CHILD IMMIGRANT. By Joseph Henry 


Adam 

WHY "DESPISE THE IMMIGRANT? By Min- 
nie J. Reynolds. 

THE RECENT ASPECTS IMMIGRATION. 
By Rev. Frederick H. 

THE WORK OF THE “SLAVIC DEPART: 
MENT. By Rev. C. H. Small. 

IS AMERICA MAKING CRIMINALS? By 
Minnie J. Reynolds. 

THE TRAGEDY OF THE EXCLUDED. By 

- Joseph H. Adams. 

WILL IT PAY? By Rev. Fred Hovey Allen. 

THE ITALIAN AND Hh CHURCH AT 
HOME. By Minnie J. R 


nolds. 
THE IN NEW. ENGLAND. By 


Rev. Joel S. 

IMMIGRATION—_WHAT IT MEANS. By 
Robt. Watchorn, U. S. Commissioner of Im- 
migration at Ellis Island. 

WORKING OVER AGAINST YOUR OWN 
HOUSE. By Ozora S. Davis, D. D. 

THE FOREIGNER. By Rev. Washington 
Choate, D 

Articles in the Home Missionary 

A GOSPEL FOR — Tt By Rev. J. S. 
Ives, December, 1 

ad MEXICAN ABORIGINES. By Rev. A. 
Case. March, 1904. 

SPANIGH PEOPLE IN NEW hag | CITY. 
By Dr. C. R. Nugent. March, 

SCANDINAVTANS IN THE ‘NORTHWEST. 
By Prof. J. Jermberg. June, 1904. 

HENRY A. SCHAUFELER, D. D. By Rev. E. 
A. Adams, D. D. April, 190s. 

A PROMISING GERMAN PLANT. By Rev. 
W. H. Lawall. November, 1905 

SWEDISH CONNECTICUT. By Bee. 7). 
Ives. September, 19 

SLAVIC PARTMENT. By Prof. 
L. F. Miskovsky. September, 1906. 

THE OTHER SIDE OF IMMIGRATION. By 
Francis Curtis. December, 1905. 

GO FORWARD. By W. B. H. April, 

OPINION OF AN EXPERT. May, 10 

THE ISLAND OF DISENCHANTMENT. By 
Mary K. Hyde. January, 19 

RECENT ON IMMIGRATION. 
Tanuary, 19 

THE EVANGELIZATION OF THE IMMI- 
GRANT. By Mary W. Mills.. January, 1907. 

THE OTHER HALF IN. ta By Minnie 
T. Reynolds. October, 

BOHEMIAN CONGREGATIONALISM. By 
Rev. John Prucha. November, 1 

HOME MISSIONS AMONG THE *SLOVAKS. 
By Rev. Andrew Gavlik. November, 1907. 

ADEQUATE HOSPITALITY FOR INCOM- 
ING MILLIONS. By M. E. Eversz, D. D. 
December, 1907. 


THE CITY 
Leaflets 


WHAT OF THE CITY? By Rev. C. E. Jeffer- 
son, D. D., pastor Broadway Tabernacle, New 


York. 
OUR OPPORTUNITY IN THE CITY. By 
ev. Josiah Strong, D. D. 
Articles in the Home Missionary 
DENVER By Rev. T. A. 
Uzzell. February, 19 
CAMP CHURCH, NEW YORK. 
By Rev. W. James. February, 1904 
THE PILGRIMS AT KNOXVILLE. By Rev. 


J. H. Frazee, D. D. April, 
CHICKASHA, INDIAN TERRITORY. By 


Rev. M. C. Hae May, 19 
ITALIAN SUPERSTITIONS.” By. Minnic J. 


MISSIONARY 


WHAT IS THE REMEDY? 


Reynolds. January, 109 
WHAT ARE WE DOING IN THE CITY? By 
C. E. Tefferson, D. D. January, 1906. 


THE CITY AND THE SLUM. By Rev. . 


Josiah Strong, D. D. January, 1906. 


Abbott, D. D. January, 1906 
A NEW SITUATION. a Rev. T. B. Mc- 
Leod, D. D. January, 1906 


WHAT ONE CHURCH HAS DONE. By Rev. 
H. Kelsey. April, 1907. 

AN OPEN LETTER FROM ‘PRESIDENT 
ON CITY “EVANGELIZATION. 

pril, 1907 

THE FOREIGN BRETHREN OF THE CITY, 
HOW TO SERVE THEM. By Rev. D. Ww. 
Waldron, D. D. April, 1907. 

THE KINGDOM AND THE DOWNTOWN 
CHURCH. By Rev. Josiah Strong, D. D. 
April, 1907. 

RUIN AND RESCUE. 
Elsing. April, 1907. 

. CITY'S NEED. 
April, 1907. 


By Rev. William T. 
By Mary K. Hyde. 


\ 
CUBA 


Leaflets 


CI°BA AND THE CUBANS. By Mrs. Wash- 
ington Choate. 

THH CUBA OF TO-DAY. By Rev. George 
2 D., Superintendent of work in 


Cuba. 
ae MESSAGE OF CUBA. By Sev, George 


Articles in The Home Missionary 


REV. JOSE FORTUNY- By Rev. 
George L. Todd, D. May 

THE GEM OF THE ANTILLES. By Rev. 
George L. Todd, D. D. June, 1907. 


WOMEN’S WORK AND METHODS 
Articles in the Home Missionary 


HOW CAN WE INTEREST THE UNIN- 
TERESTED? Mrs. C. L. Goodell. 

WHAT MORE CAN WE WOMEN DO? By 
Mrs. Washington Choate. 

dake By Mrs. HI. S. C. Broad. April, 


THE MOTIVE THAT PREVAILS. ‘By Mrs. 
Washington Choate. April, 1903. 

OCUILTS. By Mrs. T. 
Bailey. April, 1903 

TO EVERY bee ‘A CALL. By Mrs: L. O. 
Tead. May 

COMING? ‘By Mrs. Robert McKinnon. 
September, 1993 

WOM poral WAY. By Mrs. J. L. Hill. Septem- 


ber 
SUMMER OUTINGS AND HOME MISSIONS. 


By Mrs. J. G. Fraser. September, 1903. 


MISSIONARY STUDIES. By Mrs. G. W. 


Choate. 1903. 

EPAPHRAS. By Hope Hillis. September, 1903. 

MRS. BROAD AMONG THE COWBOYS. 
February, 1904. 

THREE REASONS FOR ENTHUSIASM. By 
Rev. Laura H. Wild. February, 1904. 

DeBusk. March, 

Heald. 1904. 

NOW. By Mrs. T. J. Woodcock. 
pril, 19 

WOMAN'S AT FRONT. By 
Mrs. L. S. Child. April, : 

age BROAD. IN SOUTHERN ILLINOIS. 
ay, 1904 

BABIES> THAT GROW IN THE GARDEN. 
By Mrs. J. R. Haecker. May, 1904. 

COEUR ‘D’ALENE. By Mrs. Broad Septem- 
er 

A NEW DEPARTURE. ‘Sie. 1905 

THE VALUE OF MISSIONARY BOXES. By 
Mrs. S. P. Marshall. March, 1905. 


By Rev. Lyman 
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1908  LISTOF LEAFLETS AND MAGAZINE ARTICLES 


prii, 19 
A a TO THE THOUGHTFUL. May, 


ARE you epaiaie THE BEST USE OF IT? 


May, 19 

THE "WOMAN: >in RUNS THE SOCIETY. 
September, 19 

THE SUNNYSIDE MISSIONARY. . By Mire: 
Grateful. October, 1905 

AN HISTORIC SOCIETY. October, 1905. 

THE NEW ENGLAND WOMAN IN THE 
November, 19 

SUGGESTIONS CONFIDENCE. December, 


WOMAN TO THE ERONT. February, 1906. 

SOME CONNECTICUT METHODS. With 
Sentence prayers = Home Missionary meet- 
ings. March, 1906 

HOME MISSIONARY nn FOR 
CHILDREN. April, 19 

EVOLUTION OF ‘CHURCH. April, 


HER CHIEF BUSINESS. April, 1906. 
AN ORDER FOR AN EASTER HAT. Anna 
Burnham Wright. 
Story Leaflets 


- THE CONVERSION OF MRS. FRENCH. By 
Eunice Edwards. 

THE DEACON'S CONVERSION. By Emma 
W. Demeri 

MRS. JONES’ PICTURE. By Mrs. William 


Kincaid. 
MRS. ““HUNNEWELL’S FUND. Both Sides. 


By 

A BASKET SECRETA By Emma P. Treat. 

MARYS AND MARTHAS. By Ms; 
Colton. 

ONE CENT. By F. C. Mix 

THE ALPHABETICAL ROLL CALL... By 
Mrs. Phebe A. Crafts 

AUNT oe ENDEAVOR. By Mrs. A. 


W. Mar 

IN THE SAME BOAT. By Rev. C. W. Wal- 
c 

THE ‘WHITE GUARDS. By Alice Eddy Cur- 


HELEN AWAKENING. By 
THANRSOTVING ANN. ‘By Kate W. Hamil- 
CLARE'S PART. By Alice M. Eddy. 

KEPT FOR THE MASTER'S USE. By Alice 


M. Guernsey. 
FOR HIS SAKE. By S. J. Humphrey, D. D. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S WORK AND METHODS > 


Leaflets 


THE VALUE OF ORGANIZED MISSIONARY 

~~ WORK AMONG YOUNG PEOPLE. By 
Rev. Ernest Bourner Allen. ~ 

THE DEBT YOUNG THEIR 
COUNTRY. By Rev. Clark, D. 

HOW TO SECURE AND MAINTAIN A 
TRAINED LEADERSHIP IN YOUNG PEO- 
PLE’S SOCIETIES. By Harry Wade Hicks. 

VALUE OF MOTIVE. By Don O. Shel- 


HOME MISSION STUDY FOR 1907-08. 
Articles in the Home Missionary 

IN CUBA. By various authors. 
Wav 

CHRIST IN By Margaret L. 
Russell. June, 

NG MAN’ IN A MINING CAMP. 
By H. G. Miller. September, 1903. 

YOUNG. PEOPLE IN ALASKA. By Washing- 
ton Choate, ee Clyle, and D. W. Crane. 
December, 19 

A FIVE. MINUTE 
By Margaret L. Knapp. January, 

A POSTAGE STAMP A WEEK FOR ‘HOME 
MISSIONS. By William Shaw. February, 


1904. 
KING’S TRUMPETERS WHOM I HAVE 


KNOWN. I. Rev. John Nichols. By Rev. 
W. G. Puddefoot. March, 1904. 

KING’S TRUMPETERS WHOM I HAVE 
KNOWN. MII. Rev. Rufus ees By 
Rev. W. G. Puddefoot. April, 

POSTAGE STAMPS AND CHRISTIAN 


STANDARDS OF GIVING. Ms Rev. Ernest 


Bourner Allen. September, 19 
THE VALUE OF HOME MISSION STUDY. 
Watson L. Phillips, D. D. November, 


A ‘TWENTIETH CENTURY CRUSADE. By 
Rev efferson, D. D. November, 1904. 


HOW YOUNG PEOPLE MAY HELP THE 


CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY. By William Shaw. December, 


1904. 

WHAT LOCAL YOUNG PEOPLE’S SOCIE- 
TIES CAN DO TO AID HOME MISSIONS. 
Ry Charles Luther Kloss. December, 1904. 

KING’S TRUMPETERS WHOM I HAVE 
KNOWN. Rev. Francis By 
Rev G. Puddefoot. January 

HELP OF STRONG LAYMEN. ’ REQUIRED. 
By Don O. Shelton. February, 1905. 

KING'S TRUMPETERS WHOM I HAVE 
KNOWN. VI. Rev. and Mrs. Jerome M. 
rns By Rev. W. G. Puddefoot. February, 


KING'S TRUMPETERS WHOM I HAVE 
By Rev. W. G. Puddefoot. May, 19 

IIOME MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE A 
NEED OF gag at STUDENTS. By Rev. 
Laura H. Wild. June 1905 

REMINISCENCES OF . SEPH WARD. By 
Rev D. Disbrow. October, 1905. 

WHAT OTHERS DO—WHAT CAN WE DO? 
By Rev. Ernest Bourner Allen. November, 


1905. 

KING’S TRUMPETERS WHOM I HAVE 
KNOWN. VIII. Rev. Erastus Curry, D. D. 
By Rev. W. G. Puddefoot. 


FOR CHILDREN 


‘BOTH SIDES. By Kate Kingsley Ide. 

THE JUNIOR ENDEAVOR SOCIETY. Three 
leaflets, each containing a message, a story, and 
a_ recitation, — for use in Junior Mis- 
sionary meeti 

tts QUESTIONS ON HOME MIS- 


CUBAN CHILDREN. 

MITE BOXES FOR HOME MISSION OF- 
FERINGS. 

GLEANERS FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 

OUR LAND FOR CHRIST—A Concert Ex- 


ercise. 
A CHRISTMAS STORY. Minnie J. Reynolds. 


| PROGRAMS FOR MISSIONARY MEETINGS 


OUR DUTY TO “THE STRANGER. By Don 
WHAT THE BIBLE TEACHES ABOUT 
GIVING. By Don O. Shelton 


WAYS OF CONSECRATING OURSELVES 


TO OUR COUNTRY. By Don O. Shelton. 

OUR NATIONAL HERITAGE: OR, LEAVEN- 
NATION. By Rev. Ernest Bourn- 
er 

HEROES OF HOME MISSIONS—WHAT 
ae TEACH US. By Rev. Edward A. 
anderso 

A HOME MISSIONARY PROGRAM. By Rev. 
Charles A. Jon 

OUR ARTICLES. ‘OF FAITH. (A responsive 
exercise). 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Leaflets 


HIGHER IDEALS OF CHRISTIAN STEW- 
ARDSHIP. By Don O. Shelton. 

“IT IS HIGH TIME.” An account of the re- 
lations between National and State Home 


- 


bar 


— 


THE HOME MISSIONARY 


sion Societies. 

WORK AND METHODS OF THE CONGRE- 
By J. B. Clar 

MEN AND THE CHIISTIAN 
OF AMERICA. By 

THE ACHIEVEMENTS OF EIGHTY “YEARS. 
By Washington Choate, D. D. 

CHRIST’S PLAN FOR SPREADING HIS 
KINGDOM. By N. D. Hillis, D. D. 

THE AND POWER OF GOD. By 
A. Z. Conrad, D. D. 

ouR” ‘UNDEVELOPED RESOURCES-—-THE 
YOUNG PEOPLE. By Rev. Ernest Bourner 


Allen. 
THE "CURRENCY IN. THE. 


CHURCH. By S. B. Cape 
a Is SHIRKING. By Samuel B. 


Cap 
MATIQHAL PROSPERITY. By E. B. Webb, 


Sum of Results, 1907-0 

OUR UNDEVEL OPED RESSURCES—THE 
CHILDREN. y Rev. H. H. Kelse 

THE FRUITS OF HOME MISSIONS. By 
Rev. J. B. Clark, D. D. , Concluding chapter 
of “‘Leavening the Nation.” 

ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF HOME MIS- 
SIONS IN THE GREAT WEST. By Rev. 
N. D. Hillis, D. D. 

THE REPUBLIC AND ITS PEOPLE. By 
Rev. N. D. Hillis, D. D. 

THE CHURCH AND THE NATION. By Rev. 
Washington Gladden, D. 

A LOOK BACKWARD. By Rev. Joseph B. 
Clark, D. D. 


THE FAR REACHING EFFECTS OF HOME 


a WORK. By Rev. Ernest Bourner 
OUR CONGREGATIONAL 


PLANT AT 
WORK. By Rev. C. A. Northrop 
THE CALL OF THE CROSS IN HOME MIS- 
SIONS. Rev H. Day D. 
THE PILGRIM CHURCH IN THE REPUB- 
LIC. -By Rev. C. S. Mills, D. D. 
Articles in the Home Missionary 


HOME MISSIONARY SYMPOSIUM.  Janu- 


ary, 1904. 
THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE. April, 1904. 
HOME MISSIONARY REVIVAL. May, 1904. 
OUTSTANDING FEATWRES OF HOME MIS- 

SIONS. By ae S. Parkes. Cadman, D. D. 

December, 19 
A PICTURESC YUE MISSIONARY TRIP. By 

Rev. W. G. Pudiderfoot, January, 1905. 
SYSTEMATIC BENEVOLENCE. By Rev. C. 

A. Northrop. January, 1905. 

SIDE.. By Mrs. Busybody. May, 


E. L. Hood. May, 

THE PALE RLUE” ‘CASHIMERE GOWN. By 
Sarah S. Pratt. September, 1905. 

WANTED, MONEY AND MEN. By Rev. J. 

Kin gsbury, D. D. October, 1905. 

DAVID BARTON'S DAY By Mrs. 
G. HK. Rice. December, 19 

SAMUEL J. MILLS, HOME MISSIONARY 
STATESMAN. By Rev. T. C. Richards. 
April, 1906. 

AARON FOSTER, FATHER OF THE NA- 
TIONAL SOCIETY. By Elizabeth Foster 


Kelsey. April, 1906. 
WESTERN NEED AND By 
Rev. Austin Rice. April, 190 
THE LOST ~ geo PER CENT. By Grace C. 
White. 
CLAIMS NECESSITIES OF THE 
. By S. B. Capen. May, 1906. 
ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT MILLS TO 
AND SUPERINTENDENTS. 


March, 

THE PROBLEM OF MINISTERIAL SUP- 
PLY. By W. Macenzie. March, 1907. 
PROBLEMS OF LAY CO.- OPERATION. By 

ames G. Cannon. March, 

TEMPTATIONS OF SECRETARIES. Neglect 
of Intellectual Culture, by Rev. C. H. Small; 
Neglect of Prayer, by Rev. Horace Sanderson; 
Neglect of Bible Rev. George R 
Merrill, D. D., March, 

PRACTICAL PROBLEMS OF SUPERINTEN- 
DENTS. By Rev. W. W. Scudder, Jr. March, 


1907. 

ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS. By Rev. 
Henry E. Thayer. March, 1907. 

OUR VANTAGE POINT. By Rev. H. H. 
Kelsey. March, 1907 

EFFECTIVE METHODS OF MONEY RAIS- 
ING. By Willis E. Lougee. April, 1907. 

AHEAD. By Rev. H. C. Herring,. 

1907 

THE BLUE MARBLE. By Katherine R. 
Crowell. . June, 

THE a POPULAR THING IN TOWN 
(A story). By Grace C. White. June, 1907. 

EIGHTY FIRST. ANNUAL MEETING, Cleve- 
— By Miriam L. Woodberry. November, 


A ‘NATION-WIDE PARTNERSHIP. By Willis 
E. Lougee. November, 1 

A HOME: MISSION ADVANCE 
By James G. Cannon. November, 1 

INSPIRATIONS FOR CONQUEST. . By Rev. 
H. H. Kelsey. November, 1907. 

MY COUNTRY. By Mrs. B. W.. Firman. 
November, 1907 


MISSION AGGRESSIVENESS. By 


Rev. Frank T. Bayley, D. D. November, 1907. 
OUR NOBLE STATE UNIONS. December, 


1907. 

EDUCATION | AND THE MISSIONARY 
By Miss Mary E. Woolley. Decem- 
er, 1907. 


BOUND VOLUMES 


LEVENING THE NATION. A history of 
Home Missions in America. By Rev. J. B. 
Clark, D. D. Cloth, $1.00. Paper, so cents. 

HEROES OF THE CROSS IN. AMERICA. By 
ccaeed O. Shelton. Cloth, 50 cents. Paper, 35 


ALIENS OR AMERICANS. By Howard B. 
Grose. Cloth, 50 cents. Paper, 35 cents 

THE CHALLENGE OF TH CIEY. By Rev. 
Josiah Strong, D. D. Cloth, 50 cents. Paper, 
35 cents. 

Helps for leaders on last three books named 
above, 10 cents each. 
COMING MERICANS. By Katherine R. 
Crowell. loth, 35 cents. Paper, 2s cents. 
The Societ will urnish any Home Missionary 

publication at publisher’s retail price. 


FOR SALE 
An upright Piano similar to that seen on first page of this number. New 


and in perfect order. 


Value, $600. You can obtain a very liberal reduc- ’ 


tion and at the same time help the Society treasury. Full particulars on 


request. Address 


Dr. J. CLarK 


287 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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REY. CH ARLE 


Prank Tenkins, TD. D., The South... Atlanta, Ga. | 
Thrall, D Huron, S. Dak. . Rev. Chas. A. Jones, * St., Hackensack, N.J. 


‘Security Company, Treasurer... 


Clayton Fitch. Treasurer. . 


~S, A. Sanderson, Treasurer. . 


Congregational Home. Mi issionary. “Society” 
eae _ FOURTH AVENUE AND TWENTY-SECOND STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CHARLES S. MILLS, D.D., President — 
SIMEON E. Vice-President 


HERRING, D. D. WILLIS LOUGEE 


General Secretary. | Associate “Secretary 
TOSEPH -B. CLARK, D. Editoriat Secretary 3 


WASHINGTON CHOATE, D. D., Treasurer 
MTRIAM WOODRERRY. ‘Secretary Woman's Dep't. 
secretary, REV. W. G. PUDDEFOOT; South Framingham, Mass. 


ELS, D. Di; Missouri MR. C. BL. ACKMAN. Wiseonsin 
-KINS, BD. D Maine MRF, BE. 
- New Hampshire MR. M. BEARDSLEY... ..... Missouri 

H 


<> 


VHITIN.... Massachusetts W: DAY. Southern Catitarnia 
ITSMAN...... Rhode Island E. TUTTLE; D. 

MOORE. Towa H. WOODROW. D_ D;. Washington, 
7 FRANK T. RALEY, dD. 


HU BERT HERRING, 


nd 


MR. WILLIAM B, HOWLAND. CANNON 


JOHN F. HUNTSMAN WINANS FREEMAN 


OF T.McELVEEN. Ph.D. = = LEWIS T. REED 

Moritz E. Eversz, D. D... German Department, Ashland Boulevard, Chicago, iit. 
‘Rev, -F. Risberg, Supt. of Swedish Work Ashland Boulevard, 


Rev. O. C. Grauer, Supt. of Dano-Norwegian Work 
Rey. Chas. H. Small, Slavic Department, Cleveland Ohio. 


De. Minn, Rev. Geo. A. Hood. Denver, Colo, -— 


W. Seudder, Ir... ..West Seattle, Wash, . D. Kingsbury, D. D., Utah & 5S. L. City 
ev. Cheyenne, Wyo. tev. Geo. A. hatheld,. New Mexico and Arizona, 
2 Amarilto, Texas. 


Geo. Lo Todd, . . Havana, Cuba Rev. C. G. Mu urpaye Oklahoma City. 


SECRETARIES AND TREASURERS OF CONSTITUTENT STATES 


Rev. Charles Harbutt, Secretary. Maine Missionary Society. 34 St... Portland, Me. 


-E. Re Smith. Secretary... New Hampshire Home. Missionary Society Concord, 


thas. H, Merrill, D.D. Secretary.Vermont Domestic olinsbury, Vt. 


“ fohnsbury, Vt 


Richie, Treasurer........ 
, Emrich, D.D. Secretary... Massachusetts 609 Cong’l House, Boston, Mass. 
a sts .609 Cong’l House, Boston, Mass. 


. Providence, 


Rev. Yoel S. Ives. Secretary. .... Missionary Society of Connecticut Hartford, Conn. 
. Hartford, Conn. 


Shelton, Secretary. Home Miss. Society. . Fourth ‘and 22d New York. 
: --Fourth Ave. and 22d. St., New York 


Rey. Charies H. Small, Secretary ‘Ohio: | “ 
Rew Schnacke, Secretary. Kansas Congregational Home Missionary Society. Topeka. Kan, 


John -L. Maile, Secretary. ‘alifornia Home Missionary Society. Angeles, Cal. 
Wray. D. D,. Secretary. Missouri Home Missionary ‘Society-...- bag 
OTHER STATE HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETIES oe 


Rey. Rathbone. Secretary California Home Missionary Society. Berkeley, 


“LEGACIES—The following may de. used int making ‘Tegacies: 
bequeath “to my executors. the sum of dollars, in trust, to pay over the same in 
oes > month atter my decease, to any. persson who, when the same is: payable, shall act as 
is Siaealer of the. Cotigregational Home Missionary Society, formed in the City of New York, 
theovear eighteen hun red and twenty-six, to be applied to the charitable use and. purposes 
of society, and under its direction. 
ONORARY LIFE MEMBERS—The payment. of Fifty Dollars at one time constitutes: 
| an Life. Member. 
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Absolutely Pure 


Cream of Tartar Powder 
*: free from alum or phos- 
phaticacid . 


MAKES HOME BAKING EASY 


» 
‘ ‘ > 
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TrRave 
DESIGNS 
CopvrRiGHTs &c. 
Anyone sending a sketch and may 
‘ontekly ascertain our opinion free ether an 
invention is probably patentable... Commaunica- 
tions strictly HANDBOOK on Patents 
sent frea, Cidest agency for securing patenta., 
Patenta taken through Munn Co, receive 
special notice, Without charge, in. th 


‘Scientific American, 


A handsomely ilinstrated weekly, Tarecest 
of any Terms, $3 a 
year: four months, $i. Soid by all newsdealers, 


UNN & New York 


Branch Office, 625 F st... Washington, 
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